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Plans Aid Fire Safety 


Kids and dogs play their parts in fire prevention 
for the local NFPA programs 


Study Cites “High Pay 


Insurance is called a “high payer" in this research 
study giving figures on job opportunities 


Liability Crosses Street 


Verdict discusses cases where owners were liable 
for accidents across a public street 


oe iy Merit Policies—Pro & Con 


Opinions indicate new auto merit plans have been 
praised and criticized at the same time 
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mass INTERRUPTION 


RESULTS! ADDITIONAL PREMIUM INCOME 


FROM A HIGH-POTENTIAL MARKET ....developed by 
the new C&F business interruption Test-Check. 


Now, the exclusive C&F Test-Check ap- A C&F fieldman will be pleased to show 
proach to selling (proven successful in you how the new Business Interruption 


the merchandising of the Homeowners i A il iia cial iene 
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Policy) is showing the way in the produc- ee ee ene 
our office nearest you, or write Sales 
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WHAT 
IS 


& THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA? 


A company in one respect, like all others, in that it 
is made up of people — field associates, management, 
division heads, clerical and so on. 


An insurance company does not manufacture tan- 
gible goods but rather, through its field representatives, 
functions as a personal counselor, affording a deeper 
insight into the responsibilities of life, and how te 
make that life better. 


Its product is one of the most wanted — Security. 
Security for the family — good food and clothing, the 
opportunity for education of the children, a snug 
shelter and a place where a loving mother can lavish 
her care and attention on the entire family. Security for 
business, protecting the human life responsible for the 
success of the business; and Security for older citizens 
in retirement. 


Such a company is the Equitable Life of lowa — for 
93 years, under sound management leadership, dedi- 
cated to the best interests of its policyholders and com- 
pany personnel. Members of the Equitable family are 
proud of of their company affiliation. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 - DES MOINES 
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We serve the — 


best interests of 
our present 
and future policyowners 
by serving the best interests 


of our agents and brokers. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, 


Pension Plans, Annuities 


eo LIFE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY «© PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS * A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
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reading about... 


THE 5 UNIQUE 
ADVANTAGES OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


A brand-new campaign dramatizes the 
unique advantages life insurance offers. In addition, 
it tells how saving helps hold down inflation— 
‘the cruelest tax of all.” 


During 1960, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance will run a new series of newspaper 
advertisements dramatizing the unique 
advantages life insurance has to offer. 

There are several reasons for this major 
educational effort by the Institute. For one 
thing, today more than ever before, the 
public needs to know the full values of life 
insurance. Then, too, there is need for a 
strong campaign to back up the agent in 
his effort to inform millions of new families 
about the benefits which only life insurance 
can provide. 

In order to help the life insurance busi- 


ness realize its full potential in this increas- 
ingly competitive and expanding economy, 
the Institute is putting major emphasis on 
the unique advantages of life insurance 
during 1960. 

This unusual series of advertisements will 
appear in 575 newspapers. The campaign 
is designed to encourage people to think 
more about their family’s security and their 
own future. 

In addition, every advertisement will 
point out the important role which life in- 
surance dollars play in expanding our econ- 
omy and holding down rising prices. 


PLUS A POWERFUL, NEW ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


In addition to the program on the unique 
advantages of life insurance, the Institute 
will continue in 1960 to publish advertise- 
ments designed to alert the nation to the 
dangers of inflation. And readers will be 
told what action they can take to help stop 
it. Other anti-inflation materials include: 


A full-color, 16mm sound film on infla- 
tion. “Trouble in Paradise” is a new animated 
cartoon motion picture which has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by all who have 


seen it. The film, which runs 12% minutes, is 
available to help you inform others about infla- 
tion—its causes, consequences and cures. For 
further information, write the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


An anti-inflation portfolio. This 1960 edi- 
tion contains many valuable educational aids— 
booklets, posters and speech material—de- 
signed to help you in the continuing fight 
against inflation. This portfolio is available at 
cost through your home office or association 
channels. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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THE Ofilo STATE LIFE 


HOW MUCH 


IS A LOT? 


That depends on you! {It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accomplish- 
ment and “know how.” So, 
ask yourself: 


Can | show others how to 
prospect—to get leads from 
their own efforts, ability 
and imagination and not de- 
pend on the home office or 
their supervisor? 


Can | inspire others to 
tell a convincing story— 
and do better with a proven 
competitive merchandising 
plan, featuring dismember- 
ment—lifetime income — 
top value income settlement 
option—and the premium 
payment plans of the future, 
Check-O-Matic and Aut- 
O-Check? 


Can | inspire others to enjoy 

competition—and more im- 
portant, to compete with 
themselves? 


Can | instill in others the 
desire to earn—more money 
by making the most of their 
abilities? 


If you can give affirmative an- 
swers to those questions, then 
there’s NO LIMIT to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you have 
an Ohio State Life Contract 
which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — tully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies—agency office al- 
lowance — non-contributory 
pension plan — operating 
capital for new agents. 


“/nburince | mpiny 
/ A y, / 
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INVESTMENTS 


Habit or Emotion Can 
Upset Your Portfolio 


Don't let excitement make you pay more than 
you should for securities—By Ervin L. Hall, 
Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


E are all susceptible to habit 

and emotion. Investors might 
even be a wee bit worse than other 
people in succumbing to these two 
enemies of thinking. 


Pebble in a Pond 


Habit is easy to drift into, but 
it is within our own control. Habit 
can be broken with effort. Emotion 
is more complicated because it usu- 
ally arises from external forces. A 
train of thought can be started by 
a conversation, a new development 
or just enthusiasm. Like a pebble 
dropped in a pond, this train of 
thought can reach to unexpected 
lengths. 

The pressure of habit and emo- 
tion is brought more into focus 
when an old year comes to an end. 
For some reason, we seem to think 
that actions long delayed must be 
completed. Then there are the 
prophecies and opinions expressed 
which have a tendency to influence 
our thinking. 

Year-end pressures and opinions 
are not always cheerful; in fact 
they can be downright depressing 
depending on the emotional atmos- 
phere that may exist at the time. 
We are therefore subject to good 
or bad influences and must use 
our own intelligence to safely guide 
us through the maze of predictions. 

Now that the New Year is well 
along, perhaps we should look back 
on the habits that we formed in 


1959 and the emotional pressures 
that came and went during the 
year. 

One habit we might all think 
about is whether or not tax selling 
should be allowed to become a year- 
end chore. Actually, there is no 
good reason why a stock that has 
turned in a poor performance 
should be sold before December 
31. It might well have been sold 
much more profitably long before 
that time. This type of action has 
become a habit over the years, 
fortified by a tendency to procras- 
tinate doing something unpleasant. 


Cut Losses Short 


We should all know that, once 
a real investment mistake has been 
made, the time to take the loss is 
when we realize that the future 
of the company is not going to de- 
velop the way we had anticipated. 
A good New Year’s resolution 
would be to concentrate on prevent- 
ing losses. But since they invaria- 
bly occur, we should resolve to cut 
them short. Waiting not only ties 
up the money that should be put 
to more profitable use, but it can 
make a bad situation worse. 

Successful retail merchants set 
a good example for _ investors. 
These merchants don’t fuss around 
with hopes and theories waiting 
for slow moving merchandise to 
suddenly become popular. If a 
product doesn’t sell, it is liquidated 

Continued on page 8 
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“T didn’t get the renewal, but I picked up a dandy joke” 


This is no joke. The sure way to profit- that can’t be laughed off —at renewal 

able comp and liability business is via time or any time. 

the renewal route. And the surest road 

to renewals is through lower costs, com- 

bined with prompt, realistic claim serv- cnaienis énginin dee 

ice. That is why more and more agents SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 

are using Bituminous’ specially tailored, me 

individualized rating plans, and relying premise naman 
. ° ’ ¢ ° arlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 

upon Bituminous’ safety engineering to Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich. Indianapolis, | Ind.; 

reduce losses and produce savings for Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 

the insured. The flexibility and open- Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 

mindedness of Bituminous’ underwriting pelisscriy lepgn dota onane type dicen. ct 
ee ° ° ° ichmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 

— appraising each risk on its own merits 

— can put you In a competitive position 














| Bituminous 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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TODAY’S 
TREND... 


. is towards “package protection.” That’s why it’s important, in taking on a 
company in your agency, to pick one that is geared to give you complete 
coverage of fire and allied lines. PLM writes the newest types of policies, in- 
cluding Homeowners, Fire and Extended Coverage, and many forms of Inland 
Marine. It also makes available the PLM Premium Budget Plan. In a word, 
PLM is old enough to be time-tried, young enough to be timely. Why not get 


in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York. Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Continued from page 6 


at the best price obtainable and the 
money put to more profitable use. 

Inventory is money and success- 
ful merchants know it. Investors 
can profit from this proven theory 
because stocks and bonds are our 
inventory. If these securities don’t 
do the investment job we expect, 
the sooner we realize it the better. 

This habit of procrastinating 
when disposing of a security is 
easy to break. To overcome, how- 
ever, the emotional stresses and 
strains that come with an era of 
prosperity is much more difficult. 
We sometimes should think back 
on other periods to get the feel of 
the tremendous are through which 
emotions can swing. 

During 1959 and at the begin- 
ning of this year we have had 
many favorable economic develop- 
ments. The result has been a grad- 
ual build-up of confidence and en- 
thusiasm for the future. In such 
an atmosphere the values placed on 
the future earning possibilities of 
many companies are highly opti- 
mistic. 


G. M. Good Example 


Optimism is a very fragile thing. 
A little disappointment, a slight 
loss of confidence and the sunshine 
of optimism may start to fade. A 
good example of the wide swings 
of the emotional pendulum is the 
value placed on General Motors 
stock by investors in 1949 and in 
1959. 

Although General Motors was 
improving its earnings in 1949, the 
mood of the moment was one of 
worry and depression. Investors 
were reluctant to pay more than 
five times earnings for General Mo- 
tors stock. The dividend of $1.33 
gave a yield of 13 per cent. A real 
bargain you might say for one of 
the largest companies in the coun- 
try. True enough by hindsight but 
few thought so at the time. 

Ten years later under the glitter 
of the “golden sixties,” investors 
willingly pay sixteen or more times 
earnings and accept a yield of 3.7 

Continued on page 10 
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You’re a success... 
.».: why not be a success in LIFE? 


You can write life insurance successfully . . . and very prof- 

itably . . . even in the limited time you have to devote to 

it... with Connecticut Mutual Life’s time-tested, experi- 
ence-proved program for fire-casualty men. 

For 35 years CML fieldmen and home office staff have 
done the specialized job of helping fire-casualty men sell 
life insurance. As a result hundreds of these men sell from 
$50,000 to $250,000 in life insurance every year. By put- 
ting into life insurance selling the time they formerly spent 
on small, unprofitable clients they add substantially to their 
income with no increase in overhead, Here’s what CML’s 
planned program offers: 

1. How to find prospects and their needs for life insurance 
among clients and prospects who already know you. 
This prospecting method is based on years of testing 
in fire-casualty offices, and it works. 

How to publicize your life insurance service. Tested 
sales aids get inquiries. Others pre-condition clients 
and prospects so you'll get favorable interviews and 
reactions. Experienced life insurance specialists de- 
signed this material. 

Personal selling procedures that are easy to use and 
really work. Anyone who can make a property irisur- 
ance survey can quickly learn CML’s sales methods 
and use them with competence and confidence. 





Here’s What E. B. Wrote 

“For over 25 years I had been doing business with 
another life company . . . the several cases we placed 
with you on a trial basis convinced us that 
Connecticut Mutual service was indeed unrivalled 
for an operation such as ours . . . we look forward 
to many years of happy association.” 
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4. Fieldmen with years of experience in helping fire- 
casualty men sell life insurance, including highly profit- 
able business life insurance and pension plans, are on 
call from CML’s 86 offices, countrywide. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men 
Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays” tell how to 
increase your net income by thousands a year with CML’s 
help. We do the clerical work. You increase the average 
size of your accounts and make your relations with your 
clients even more secure. 

These booklets are yours for the asking, without the 
slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds of fire- 
casualty men toward bigger net profits. They can help you, 
too. Send for your copies, today. 


Connecticut ‘Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company SP-2-0 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, 
“A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insur- 
ance” and “Seven Ways It Pays.” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 





Town 
or City 














Rough 


estimates 


are 


hazardous 


It’s like buying stocks on tips. Some- 
times they are right, but much more 
often rough estimates are wrong. 

Your clients could lose heavily when 
property values are based on “‘guessti- 
mates.”” When a loss occurs, the adjuster 
wants facts—not guesses. “I think” 
raises doubts; “I know”’ instills confi- 
dence, but “I know” backed by support- 
ing evidence carries conviction. 

The safest step is to recommend an 
American Appraisal. It is thorough and 
detailed, based on facts that are 
convincing, and is backed by an organi- 
zation with more than 60 years of 
leadership in the field. The methods and 
procedures of The American Appraisal 
Company have stood the test and have 
won approval in hundreds of fire loss 
adjustments. 

American Appraisal reports are good 
protection for your clients and good 
protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
The 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 














or meerace 











THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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per cent. In fact the earnings of 
General Motors in the two periods 
were not very different—$2.44 in 
1949 against an estimated $2.90 
in 1959. 

Of course the 1960 outlook for 
General Motors is bright with a 
good automobile year in prospect. 
But in addition the mood of the 
moment is in sharp contrast with 
1949, hence the present high capi- 
talization of earnings. These moods 
may come from mass reaction trig- 
gered by sun spots or some other 
natural phenomenon. The fact is 
they do occur and usually go to 
extremes. 


“Golden 60's"—Maybe 


When 1959 came to a close, the 
optimistic spirit was running high. 
The “golden sixties” were sure to 
produce great strides in many 
scientific fields. This is turn would 
stimulate the whole economy. These 
thoughts could prove to be true 
when we look back on the decade 
as a whole. But to tie your invest- 
ment moves too tightly to such 
hopes could result in some heavy 
tax losses during the ten year span. 

For example, paying forty times 
earnings for the stock of a com- 
pany that is growing, that is pre- 
sumably in the right industry, and 
that has good management, does 
not seem to worry some investors 
today. The theory is that earnings 
by 1964 or 1965 will justify the 
present price of the stock. 

To project earnings into the 
future is an accepted investment 
technique, but to assume an unin- 
terrupted growth is another mat- 
ter. Earnings are a necessary in- 
gredient to success, and a rising 
earnings trend generates more and 
more confidence. This increasing 
confidence is the psychological fac- 
tor that gives impetus to stock 
prices, a powerful leverage until 
a wee bit of disappointment creeps 
in. Then the psychological factor 
can be even more powerful in un- 
dermining confidence than it was 
in building it. 


The point in this case is that we 
are likely to have our judgment of 
the future warped during periods 
of mounting enthusiasm. Under 
this spell we forget that by the 
time some of our projections ma- 
terialize, the enthusiasms may be 
replaced by gloom. In time our ob- 
jective may be reached, but the 
valley between action and realiza- 
tion may be long and costly. 

A price of forty to fifty times 
earnings might sound reasonable 
in the atmosphere of the “golden 
sixties” but be sure to allow for 
the influence of this psychological 
atmosphere when making your 
earnings projections. How much of 
the expected advance, necessary to 
justify your purchase, will come 
from an increase in earnings, and 
how much from the two edged 
sword of psychology. 

The first year of the sixties is 
now underway. We are faced with 
realities as the days unfold, not 
with the theories on which new 
year prophecies and opinions are 
based. Every day and every month 
present new problems which, if we 
try to solve them realistically, 
should relieve the pressure as 1961 
approaches. 

To be susceptible to habit and 
emotion is human. But these ene- 
mies of sound thinking should be 
fought against. When we realize 
the present era of prosperity has 
been going on, with comparatively 
minor pauses, for ten years, we 
would not be foolish to wonder 
whether the next decade could pos- 
sibly sustain the pace. That is why 
the psychological factor is so im- 
portant. We can be carried away 
with our own dreams into unreal- 
istic projections. Investing is a 
practical business. Results are what 
count and many good results can 
be damaged through lack of atten- 
tion to facts. 

We can visualize the great 
strides of our scientific era, the 
probing into space, the rockets and 
satellites, and still keep our think- 
ing at rational levels. To be mod- 
ern, to be in tune with the times 
is essential in any age. But neither 
Galileo or Newton discarded the 
wisdom of the past while expanding 
the horizons of the future. Habit 
and emotion, however, can do just 
that. @ 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 


e believe that 


agents can best sell 


what they help to create. 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL is run in a uniquely 
N democratic way. Every agent is represented 
in the councils of this company. 

Northwestern Mutual agents belong to Agents’ 
Associations. Committees from these associations 
sit down regularly with management to discuss 
problems and opportunities. Over the years there 
has been continuous proof that the fieldman’s 
point of view is important in planning the 

safeguarding tomorrow company’s future. There is, therefore, a ‘‘mutual’’ 
| relationship between the company and its agents, as 


well as between the company and its policyholders. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Another Z-TNA Aid for Agents 


e Win the Whole Account 


¢ Combat Direct Writer Competition 


e Keep Abreast of Your Assured’s 
Changing Needs 


THIS 
EASY 
WAY 


LET YOUR ACCOUNTS AND PROSPECTS 
GIVE THEMSELVES AN ANNUAL CHECK-UP 


Use this simple checklist of all the cov- 
erages that apply to the individual 
assured. 


New coverages are spotlighted. Possi- 
ble combinations are indicated. All in 
brief inviting form and layman’s 
language. 


Use it on new prospects and current ac- 


counts to point out gaps in protection, 
duplications in coverage, the latest in- 
surance-to-value requirements plus the 
inadequacy of direct writer service. 


Present it in person. Send it by mail. 
It upgrades your accounts, helps keep 
you in control and enhances your rep- 
utation as a professional insurance 
counselor. 


ASK your 42tna field man today for the complete package of 
SIMPLIFY & SAVE sales tools that goes with the checklist. 


Proven Symbols of 


Professional Service 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


55 Elm Street * Hartford, Conn. 
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The AMERICAN 
means business... 


ORE 
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And here are the 
three main reasons why... 


me TOP-FLIGHT PERSONNEL—in each American Branch Office you 
, will find trained fieldmen and underwriters ready to give you the competent 
, advice and help that will mean more business for you. Each Branch 
\) is a miniature “Head Office” in itself, offering speedy claim settlements, 
—-—!§ Hrompt policy-writing, expert engineering and premium audit service. 
~ SELLING ADVANTAGES *—‘in many states The American is able 
‘ to provide lines that incorporate distinct rating and coverage advantages. 
@@ These features make your selling easier and will mean more business for you! 


~“ MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES—American Producers with problems 
involving such lines as business interruption, marine risks, bonding or 

~4 burglary (to name a few) call one phone number—their American Branch— 
for all the answers! Ample fire capacity, plus complete across-the-board 


» | underwriting facilities are features that will mean more business for you. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


The American Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
Associated Indemnity Corporation 


BONDS + BURGLARY « GLASS « FIRE « ALLIED LINES * MULTIPLE PERIL * GENERAL 
LIABILITY * ACCIDENT & HEALTH « INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION « AUTOMOBILE 
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BEHIND 
THE NYLIC 
AGENT... 


A continuous 
training program 
to keep advancing 
his career! 








The day a person decides to join New York Life, his training begins. Through 
regular classes, homework and individual conferences, he covers all the specially 
written Nylic texts which constitute the three-part Nylic Training Course. 


Part One covers insurance fundamentals and basic Nylic selling techniques. . . 
then goes on to single-need selling, merchandising insurance, selling through 
service, multiple-need and total-need selling, expanding markets, and marketing 
mass coverages. Part Two covers program selling through planned security. 
Part Three covers business insurance topics such as: reaching the businessman; 
solving sole proprietor, partnership, corporation and key man problems; 

estate conservation; selling the estate owner; and tax procedures and guides. 


Career conferences, advanced underwriting seminars, work shops and club meetings continue this 
training to keep increasing the agent’s know-how—and advancing his career. Also, the Nylic 
Agent who desires to enroll in C.L.U. study courses receives the full assistance of the Company. 


This continuous training, combined with his enthusiasm and ability, helps explain why the 
Nylic Agent is so successful—and why New York Life policies are so widely accepted. 


g New York Life 


Thorough career ‘ 
training is THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT | Insurance wylio Company 
IN hee Sl sgpagntld 3 | | 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





another reason why... 1S A GOOD MAN TO 
é 2 : A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance + Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 


& 
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Forand Substitute? 


Will an Administration measure 
take the place of the Forand Bill? 

President Eisenhower dropped 
a hint in his news conference Feb. 
3 of a new move for legislation to 
give medical care to the aged 
under Social Security. The news 
report indicated the President’s 
hint would raise the payroll tax 
one-fourth of 1 per cent for both 
employer and employee. This is 
the increase called for in the 
Forand Bill. 

The Administration’s measure, 
if it is a measure yet, would pro- 
vide care only for catastrophic ill- 
nesses among the aged. The For- 
and Bill goes much further, grant- 
ing hospital and nursing - home 
care for OASI beneficiaries. 


Re-Examining Auto 


Pennsylvania will re-examine mo- 
torists every ten years for their 
physical fitness to drive a car. 
That’s one part of a major high- 
way safety program propounded by 
Governor David Lawrence this 
month. 

First effect will fall on drivers 
who obtained licenses before 1924. 
They must present a certificate 
from a doctor or from a police ex- 
aminer to have their licenses re- 
newed next January for 1961. 

Then periodic re-examination 
every ten years of all drivers up 
to the age of 60 and every five 
years of drivers over 60 will begin 
with renewal of licenses for 1962. 

The Pennsylvania program is re- 
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portedly the first to require re-ex- 
amination of all drivers. Medical 
standards on which licenses may be 
refused: 20/70 vision or less; fixed 
hypertension of 180/100 or above; 
uncontrolled diabetes, and chronic 
alcoholism. 


Aid to Cupid 

People may not marry for money 
—but it helps. 

The prosperous times of the last 
two decades have been accompanied 
by increases in marriages. (See 
cut below.) Larger percentages of 
our men and women are married 
now compared to 20 years ago, the 
U. S. Census Bureau’s figures 
show. 

This uptrend in family forma- 


TODAY 
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tion has been going on for a long 
time, but the gains in the last two 
decades are as great as those dur- 
ing the previous half century back 
to 1890. 

Social factors have had much to 
do with increasing the percentage 
of the population which is married. 
But economic factors—more job op- 
portunities, greater job security, 
and opportunities for wives to be 
employed—have made Cupid’s task 
easier and, obviously, more success- 
ful. 


Grand Winners 


Grand awards for fire preven- 
tion activities went out last month 
to Louisville, Ky., Vancouver, Can- 
ada, the Montreal Transportation 


PROSPERITY AND WEDDING BELLS 


MEN 
Single Married 
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Single Married 


1950 
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Trend of marital status of population 20 years old 
and over (in per cent) in boom of last two decades 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON 


HIEF concern of insurance 

companies at this session of 
Congress will center in efforts 
to amend the Social Security 
Act. The Forand bill, despite 
five days of hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, was 
not reported out at the last ses- 
sion. It may be a different mat- 
ter in an election-year session. 
The plan proposed for health in- 
surance for the aged is opposed 
by the insurance companies. 

Another amendment, if 
adopted, would allow disability 
benefits to all on the social se- 
curity roles, Such payments now 
are limited to those over fifty 
years of age. It is expected to 
pass. 

Removal of the $100 limit on 
the outside earnings of bene- 
ficiaries will be sought. 

Ten other amendments to the 
social security law have been 
introduced. Most of them would 
add to the total outlay. The ad- 
ministration wants to hold down 
the total and concentrate bene- 
fits for those who need them 
most. 

A large increase in the de- 
mand for mortgage money is ex- 
pected in the next decade. The 
insurance companies believe they 
are in a position to handle these 
loans and feel that there should 
be no increase in the competi- 
tion from taxpayer funds. 

BUSINESS SIDE LIGHTS: 
America staged its most gigan- 
tic Christmas. Total retail sales 


Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


were $21.7 billion. Merchants 
sold out their stocks of many 
items. Stocks in many stores 
were depleted to the point where 
nothing was left for the usual 
after-Christmas sales. The early 
months of 1960 will be domi- 
nated by production to make up 
inventory depletion. 

Installment debt has surged 
upward despite the fact that 
personal income, now at an an- 
nual rate in excess of $385 bil- 
lion, is at an all-time high—6 
per cent higher than 1958. There 
was an increase of $5 billion in 
income during the period of the 
stee] strike. Employment is up 
a million over last year. 

The price level of all consumer 
goods rose one per cent in 1959. 
Indications are that the price 
level will continue to rise but 
probably will not increase more 
than two per cent in 1960. 





Commission in Montreal, Quebec, 
and the U. S. Post Office in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Adjudged best in the municipal, 
industrial, and government divi- 
sions of the National Fire Protec- 
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tion Association’s annual judging, 
these units led 1,500 others 
throughout U. 8S. and Canada in 
applying modern techniques to fire 
prevention education. 

For the U. S. municipal divi- 





sion, the following ranked in 
order after Louisville: Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and Martinsville, Va. 

One question: why are Canadi- 
ans more active than U. S. resi- 
dents in this contest? In the mu- 
nicipal division, 511 Canadian 
communities competed, compared 
to only 240 U. S. communities. 


Additional Expenses 


Internal Revenue Service will 
not permit a taxpayer to deduct 
expenses for temporary housing 
as a casualty loss when his home 
is without utilities due to a storm. 
The tax men say that the loss of 
heat, light, or other utilities due 
to a power failure caused by a 
storm is not covered by laws gov- 
erning casualty loss. 

This law does permit deductions 
for damage to a home from fire, 
storm, shipwreck, or other cas- 
ualty. But costs incident to the 
loss, such as moving, temporary 
light, fuel, or housing, are con- 
sidered personal expenses and are 
not deductible—wWashington Of- 
fice. 


Tax Return 


The State of Colorado has been 
ordered to return $6658.85 in taxes 
paid by Homesteaders Life Co. 
Denver Dist. Judge Don D. Bow- 
man also granted a postponement 
on the refund until a State Su- 
preme Court appeal is filed. The 
case is believed to be one of the 
first on the subject. 

The firm, organized originally 
as a fraternal benefit society, 
changed in 1948 to become a mu- 
tual life firm, continuing to ad- 
minister the fraternal benefit 
certificates. 
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Colorado began to collect taxes 
on premiums paid by state resi- 
dents to the Iowa firm on the 
certificates. The company filed 
suit to collect taxes paid from 
1954 to 1958. Judge Bowman ruled 
in January the firm “is not ob- 
ligated to pay the Colorado pre- 
mium tax on assessments received 
from Colorado certificate holders.” 
—Mountain States. 


Of No Interest 


The Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics now offers 
loans completely free of interest to 
its insured members. 

Members of the patriotic frater- 
nal society who select an interest- 
free life insurance plan are entitled 
to these interest-free loans. 

However, the announcement said, 
“Most members, it is expected, will 
save their money, rather than bor- 
row it, because their savings will 
earn interest for them, similar to 
the interest paid depositors in sav- 
ings banks.” 


Better Heart Test 


A few drops of blood may pre- 
dict heart diseases. This test could 
be an underwriting tool more im- 
portant than the currently-used 
weight and blood pressure meas- 
urements. 

The Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene of the University of Min- 
nesota—backed by Mutual Service 
Insurance companies, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, and insurance com- 
panies of England, Sweden and 
Belgium—has launched a five-year 
research program on the value of 
cholesterol tests in predicting 
coronary heart disease. 

The blood cholesterol measure- 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


A measure to provide at government expense a $100,000 life 
insurance policy for each of this country’s space-age astronauts 
is pending in Congress. Rep. Abraham Multer, N. Y., sponsored the 
measure. It would provide insurance for each of the seven men, 
training to become this country’s first residents to orbit the earth. 
Benefits would not be considered a part of the estate of an astro- 
naut. National Aeronautics and Space Administration would buy 
the policies. 


Insurance policy vending machines should be banned from air 
terminals, says Rep. Neal Smith, Iowa. “When sales are on a 
personal basis by an insurance agent, they won’t sell to people 
such as those who have planted bombs on airplanes,” Rep. Smith 
predicts. Machines at airports are an open invitation to criminals 
and crackpots, he insists. He’s backing legislation to force the 
machines out of terminals. 


Club members insured under group life insurance plans issued 
by a club need not pay the 20 per cent federal excise tax on the 
premiums. They must, of course, pay the tax on the dues. But 
an insurance premium is not “dues” when it shows up on a mem- 
ber’s bill for dues, and hence is not taxable for this purpose, the 
Internal Revenue Service rules. 


Motor scooter accidents last year killed some 125 people and 
injured another 4,000, National Safety Council reports. Giving 
one to a youth is like providing a baby “with a dynamite cap as 
a teething ring,” the Council warns. It says victims—most of 
them scooter operators—range from 9 to 79, but a third were 
under 16. Most accidents occurred on rural highways. 


Casualty insurance premiums, even though they are to be re- 
funded in part in a later year, must be included in an insurance 
company’s gross income, Internal Revenue Service rules. Even 
though part of the premiums may be subject to refund later, totals 
still must be reported as income. Deductions for premiums re- 
funded are allowable only in the taxable year in which liability 
for the refunds occurs. 


The public now pays more for medications than for doctors. 
Social Security Administration says the nation paid nearly $4.4 
billion for pills, medicines, eyeglasses, and braces in 1958, com- 
pared with $4.3 billion paid to physicians. For health needs of 
all kinds, citizens paid about $16.4 billion, up by about $1 billion 
from the previous year. This sum does not include health spending 
by federal, state, or local governments. 
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ment being tested in Europe will 
not be diagnostic of coronary 
heart disease, but it is expected 
to have high statistical predictive 
value. Also persons who are found 
to have a high blood cholesterol 
level might reduce the chances of 
a heart attack by long-time 
changes in eating habits. 


Ordinary Rise 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in 1959 were 6 per cent 
larger than the record total of the 
year before. This set a new peak 
of $50.539 billion for one year, ac- 
cording to Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. This 
was $2,891,000,000 more than 1958 
purchases of this type. 

For the full year, the number 
of ordinary policies bought was 
8,198,000, negligibly changed from 
the previous year, but the average 
size policy bought increased 5 per 
cent. 

Industrial life purchases repre- 
sented $6,830,000,000 of the 1959 
total, down 2 per cent from 1958, 
while new group life insurance 
amounted to $11,842,000,000, down 
3 per cent. 


Seaway Caution 


How is the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way working out? Miles F. York, 
president of Atlantic Mutual com- 
panies, cited difficulties and cau- 
tion in a year-end review. 

“The opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is one of the great 
events in the history of economic 
geography. Nevertheless, as the 
first season of operation comes to 
a close, marine underwriters are 
nursing many wounds. I give you 
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one example of experience (this 
is extracted from a recent issue 
of our daily casualty bulletin) : 
a ship on a voyage from Hamilton 
to South American ports via 
Montreal struck her port side 
entering the Iroquois lock doing 
slight damage to shell plating; sub- 
sequently on the same date her 
starboard side came in contact 
with Snell Lock causing slight 
shell damage, and on the same 
date on departure from Beau- 
harnois Lower Lock her port 
quarter struck the Lock sustain- 
ing further damage. The same 
daily bulletin recorded casualties 
to ten other ships in the Great 
Lakes, the Seaway, and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

“We are confident that the Sea- 
way will in time generate an 


enormous expansion of commer- 
cial activities in the areas which 
it serves. In the meantime, under- 
writers must exert their influence 
to correct conditions which have 
so far contributed to a less favor- 
able insurance experience than 
may have been anticipated.” 


Calif. Life-liest 


Membership of 780 local life 
underwriter associations in the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters reached an all-time 
high of 78,259 as this year began. 
California State Association with 
5,687 members retained its posi- 
tion as the largest in NALU. New 
York State Association rated sec- 
ond place with 5,651. Member- 
ship in NALU’s affiliated local as- 
sociations was 54,328 in 1950. 





And in the Future 


March |-3—President's Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety, Washington, D. C. 
March 8—34th annual Insurance Day, 
auspices Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, 

Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 10—New England Sales Conference, 
Auspices Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, John Hancock Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 14-l6—Agency Management Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

March 17-18—Eastern Round Table, LAA, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
March 20-24—Mid-year meeting, NALU, 

Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

March 24-25—Eastern meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 28-30—Debit Insurance Forum, 
LOMA, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

April 11-13—Accident & Sickness Meeting, 
LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

April 27-29—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Hollywood Seach Hotel, 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 


May 1!-4—Annual meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce of U.S., Washington, D. C. 

May 5-6—Western meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

May 5-6—North Central Round Table, 
LAA, Milwaukee. 

May 9-!0—Southern Round Table, LAA, 
Chattanooga. 

May 9-10—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

May 9-!|—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, HIAA, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 25-27—Annual meeting, Life Insurers 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

May 30-June I—ALC Medical Section, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

May 30-June 3—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreampt of in your philosophy” 





Too often a man fails in our business simply because he does not open his 
eyes to the versatility of his product and his important services. His sales activity is confined 
within the boundaries of limited knowledge. To 
eliminate those boundaries, The Union Central 
concentrates on developing confidence and peak 
capacity within its new agents as rapidly as possible 
—through a training program so comprehensive 
it begins even before the prospective agent signs 
his contract. This is one more reason why the man 
who decides upon a career with The Union Central 
knows early that he can succeed to the full extent 


of his ability and determination. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company - Cincinnati 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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Right from the start you're a key man! 


To properly protect his first major 
possession and the others he’ll accumu- 
late through life, your neighbor needs 
you—the Independent Insurance Agent 
—as a permanent PARTNER IN 
SECURITY. That’s America Fore 
Loyalty’s national advertising message 
going into more than 70% of the better 
homes in your community and every 
community during the month 

of February—through 

leading national 
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Freeport-Horizon 
“rates and writes” 
an one hour 
instead of 

ten full days 





Freeport Insurance Company and Hori- 
zon Insurance Company, wholly owned 
subsidiary, Freeport, Illinois, now rate 
and write the same number of policies 
in 1 hour that formerly took up to 10 
full man-days to process. 


By installing anIBM RAMAC® 305 with 
its exclusive ability to record and ac- 
count for transactions as they occur, 
Freeport now enters policy applications 
while posting data simultaneously to 
all related ledgers. 


Other advantages of this new installa- 
tion include the processing of accounts 
current, statistical distribution, pro- 
duction and commissions. In addition, 
management secures agency analysis 
reports and policy-count daily. 

Like all IBM equipment, RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For more 
information, call your local IBM rep- 
resentative today. 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. C. M. (“Bill”) Fish, President, 
Freeport Insurance Company & Hori- 
zon Insurance Co., Freeport, Illinois 
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Cooperation is the keystone 


‘*‘Association or collective action in the pursuit 
of common well-being’’. .. thus Webster defines 
cooperation. By these terms, then, in the rela- 
tional ‘‘arch’’ between the insurance agent and 
the companies he represents, cooperation is the 
keystone. Standard Accident firmly believes in 
extending to its agents the utmost in cooperation 
and service. Company field representatives are 
instructed, in fact, (Section II, Part 7—Field 
Representatives Guide) to: inform agents of new 
developments... help agents with sales programs... 
assist agents in approaching prospects . . . help 
agents make surveys . . . inspect risks on agent 
request .. . advise agents on Company policy... 
assist in field of agency management. And this is 
only a partial list. 


Cooperation is Standard Accident’s strong suit... 
a fact that’s attested to by Russell E. Stevens 
(above), Russell E. Stevens & Co., Inc., Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. Mr. Stevens, a man with half 
a century of insurance experience to his credit, 
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has this to say . . . ‘‘For almost 25 years we have 
enjoyed excellent relations with Standard Acci- 
dent . . . due in large measure to the fine coopera- 
tion between your New Jersey Branch and our- 
selves. This has meant to us a willingness to meet 
problems squarely, settle them fairly, always 
having in mind our duty to properly cover each 
assured. This requires ‘““know how”’ by Company 
representatives with solid backing by the Home 
Office . . . a rare combination, indeed”’ 


ma SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 


S25 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE 


CASUALTY « FIRE « MARINE ¢ FIDELITY e¢ SURETY 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Lari 


Symbol of Service 


A very special kind of service. It’s the service that your independent 
local agent offers to you. This symbol tells you that the agent you’re 
dealing with knows his business. His advice on the kinds and 
amounts of insurance protection you need is backed by professional 
training and experience. And should trouble come, you can 
depend upon him to give the help you need promptly. 


Published on behalf of the members of The National Association of Insurance Agents by 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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ARE YOU BREAKING YOUR OWN HEART? 


The normal heart is a remarkably strong 
and durable organ. But to protect and 
conserve its strength for years to come, you 
should guard against certain “enemies” of 
the heart. 


Above all, control your weight. 
Overweight is probably the worst and most 
insidious enemy of your heart. Excess 
weight serves no useful purpose. It is simply 
a burden—and the more overweight you 
are, the more likely you are to impair your 
heart’s efficiency. 


Eat sensibly. If you do put on unneces- 
sary weight, let your physician prescribe a 
diet that will take it off slowly .. . from two 
to three pounds a week. And after you’ve 
brought your weight down to normal, 


you should make every effort to keep it 
there — permanently. 


Work off tension. Many people who 
develop high blood pressure—which puts a 
strain on the heart—are tense, hard-work- 
ing individuals. They should learn to work 
off tension. 

When you feel tensed-up, try physical 
activity—work in the garden, take a long 
walk or do something that you really enjoy. 
Any diversion helps relieve tenseness. In 
fact, anyone who works under constant 
strain should probably have a definite 
schedule for daily rest and relaxation. 

So, get enough rest and try to take it 
easy. Every bit of relaxation you get gives 
your heart a chance to relax, too. 


Avoid over-exertion and fatigue. 
After middle-age, it’s wise to avoid sudden 
or strenuous activities to which you are 
unaccustomed. But reasonable activities 
that don’t leave you huffing and puffing are 
usually good and safe for your heart. 

Even when the heart has been damaged, 
it usually mends itself through rest and 
skilled medical care. 

In fact, about four out of every five 
people recover from their first heart attack 
—and many of them recover fully enough 
to enjoy many useful, active years. 

If you give your heart the care that it de- 
serves—including regular health examina- 
tions—it may serve you well for many 
long years. 





Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY,1 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 
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Communicate in confidence with 


GREATER ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. ISA St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Service, Strength, and Security are three of | of a handshake. 
the foundation blocks on which the Combined 


3 Many new success stories will be written into 
Group of Companies have been built. 


Combined’s history this year. Men who have 
Another important block in this structure is sold accident and health with ordinary results 
Integrity. All the desirable things this word will move up to extraordinary success with 
implies are in every facet of our business Combined. 
—with agents, our policyholders, with 
everyone. 


Now would be a good time for you to look into 
the advantages you can enjoy today and far 
General Agents who represent us have’ into the future, representing one of 
Combined Agency Contracts. Yet, quite a few the growing, prospering companies in the 
began their Combined careers on the strength Combined Group. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 15 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Yes, Gentlemen: I’d like to know how 
GROUP OF COMPANIES Combined can help me to success. 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT N 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; ame__ 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas Address 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin City 
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EDITORIAL 
By fel: Coillea 


High Esteem—For the New York Department 


HE high esteem in which the New York In- 

surance Department is held by the industry 
it regulates and serves was attested on Thurs- 
day night, January 21, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. More than two thousand 
people met to pay tribute to the men and women 
who make possible the sound functioning of New 
York’s insurance laws at a dinner celebrating 
the centennial of the Department. 

Among the tokens of appreciation from the 
industry was a booklet recounting the highlights 
of New York supervision, “In the Public In- 
terest.” 

It was no accident that two of the principal 
speakers, Frederic W. Ecker, chairman of the 
Metropolitan, and Paul Hammel, president of 
National Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, chose the same quotation from it as epito- 


A CENTURY OF INSURANCE REGULATION IN NEW 
YORK. In 1860 the New York State Department of In- 
surance was established under the direction of William 
Barnes (pictured at left) who had made a fine record 
examining insurance companies for the State Comp- 
troller. When the Department began in 1860 there were 
only 155 fire insurance companies with assets totalling 
$45 million and 16 life insurance with $22 million in 
assets to be regulated. Now the Department oversees 
the activities of some 825 insurance firms and 1!,000 
welfare and pension funds controlling $116,245,000,000 
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mizing the true object and aim of state super- 
vision as provided in New York: 

“... the true object and aim of governmental 
supervision should be to afford the fullest pos- 
sible protection to the public, with the least 
possible annoyance or expense to, or interference 
with, the companies. To see to it that the com- 
panies possess and maintain the means and 
ability to fully respond to all their contracts and 
obligations, rather than to assume to dictate 
their details or terms.” 

The statement was made originally in 1871 by 
George W. Miller, second superintendent of New 
York and principal organizer of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. The 
phrase seems unofficially to have been the in- 
spiration and motivation of the department 
throughout its career. 


in assets. Five former Superintendents (pictured at right 
at the banquet) were Alfred J. Bohlinger 1950-1955, 
Robert E. Dineen 1943-1950, Albert Conway | 929-1930, 
Leffert Holz 1955-1958, and Julius Wikler 1958-1959. 
Absent due to illness was George S. Van Schaick 1931- 
1935. 

Present N. Y. Superintendent Thomas Thatcher (pic- 
tured at left on page 31) presided at the Centennial 
dinner. The Centennial Committee representing all sides 
of insurance is also pictured at the banquet with the 
speakers: (left to right) J. Victor Herd, board chairman 
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Because the public interest was its first ob- 
jective, has been its tradition during a century 
of activity, and is its present purpose, the de- 
partment early gained the respect of sound in- 
surance men. That respect it has since retained 
through times of travail as well as in periods of 
splendid growth of insurance both in size and 


public acceptance. 

The New York Department under each of its 
32 superintendents with undeviated devotion to 
its public trust has been steadfast in its efforts 
to guarantee that every promise made by com- 
pany or company representatives be executed in 
the public interest. @ 


Fine Record—For the New York Governor 


OVERNOR Nelson Rockefeller took the oc- 

casion of the hundredth anniversary dinner 
of the New York Department to set forth his 
philosophy of government in two areas impor- 
tant to the insurance institution. 

Mr. Rockefeller suggested that the invest- 
ments of insurance companies now concerned 
primarily with soundness could be channeled as 
a “new stride forward in corporate good citizen- 
ship into sound projects of social usefulness.” 
Citing housing as most crucial to the nation’s 
welfare, the governor spoke of the legislation 
last year which permitted insurance companies 
to participate with the state in the financing of 
limited profit housing. He complimented former 
superintendent, George Van Schaick, for his 
work in organizing the Limited Profit Housing 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The governor proposed in furtherance of his 
interest in public housing the creation of a 
State Housing Finance Agency which would be 
empowered to issue its own tax free securities 
available for purchase by private interests in- 
cluding all insurance companies. The ultimate 
purpose of this new agency would be to attract 
as much as one-half billion dollars into middle 
income housing. 

Turning to insurance supervision, the gov- 


America Fore Loyalty Group; Devereux C. Josephs, 
director and former chairman New York Life; N. Y. Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller; Superintendent Thatcher; 
Kenneth E. Black, president Home Insurance; Paul A. 
Hammel, Nevada Insurance Commissioner and president 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners; 
om Frederic W. Ecker, board chairman Metropolitan 
Life. 

The Centennial booklet sums up: "As the New York 
State Department of Insurance enters its second cen- 
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ernor gave his full support to state regulation. 
He reviewed fully the accomplishments of 100 
years of New York State supervision and noted 
particularly its cooperation in the enactment of 
laws designed to have the state conform with 
the McCarran Act and Public Law 15. Discuss- 
ing the present Federal inquiry which is posing 
the question as to the ability of state regulation 
to prevent monopolistic practices, unfair pre- 
mium changes, and trade restraints, Mr. Rocke- 
feller said: 

“The record of New York State legislation to 
implement the McCarran Act is an outstanding 
example of effective State action in this field. 
Working together, the government of New York 
State and the insurance industry have produced 
such good results at the State level as to make 
federal action superfluous. We must continue 
this effective collaboration.” 

The insurance industry was delighted with 
the Governor’s statement. His convictions as to 
the accomplishments and wisdom of state super- 
vision were those of a man who understands 
what the proper relationship of private industry 
with government should be. Mr. Rockefeller 
made a most favorable impression on his audi- 
ence which included representatives from every 
facet of the business. @ 


tury of service, there remain practically no perils or 
vicissitudes presently known that cannot be provided 
against by some existing form of insurance. Even the 
atomic hazard is now encompassed by several coverages. 
However, the lesson of its first one hundred years should 
convince us that the story of its growth, or that of the 
insurance industry, has by no means ended. New forms 
of insurance, to provide against hazards unknown today, 
will undoubtedly be developed and new approaches to 
the supervision of existing forms will be evolved." 
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TRENDS IN INSURANCE 


To make the Golden 60’s glitter, we will need a special polish—money, 
capital for investments. One important means of accumulating this 
capital is through the savings of individuals. One important means of 
amassing these savings is through life insurance. 

Here is a series of four statements made at different insurance meet- 
ings. Brought together this way, they underline how life insurance sales 
in the decade ahead may have a crucial role to play in determining 
whether or not we reach the prosperity which has been so widely 
promised. 

These statements were made by: Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
U. S. Treasury at the NALU convention last fall; Dr. James J. O’Leary, 
director of economic research, Life Insurance Association of America, 
at the LIAA annual meeting; Roy L. Reierson, vice president and chief 
economist of Bankers Trust Company at the LIAA meeting; and E. J. 
Faulkner, president of Woodman Accident and Life at the annual meet- 


ing of the Institute of Life Insurance.—The editors. 


Special 


Robert B. Anderson, Secretary 
of the Treasury 


ie an economy so highly dynamic 
and complex as ours, with its 
primary emphasis on the freedom 
of individual decisions, the factors 
influencing the rate of growth are 
necessarily manifold and complex. 

The pace of technological ad- 
vance is one of the more impor- 
tant factors. ... Technological ad- 
vance alone, however, cannot as- 
sure a high rate of growth. The 
best ideas and the best techniques 
are of little benefit if the means 





Insurance Called "High 
Payer’ by Research Study 


More positions in the upper wage brackets indicate 
better opportunities for better earnings in insurance 


HE insurance industry is a rel- 

atively high wage payer insofar 
as a significant proportion of male 
employees is concerned. 

That’s one early conclusion from 

a study Dr. Theodore Bakerman of 
Duquesne University is making on 
OASI (Social Security) data. He 
presented a report on the first part 
of his study to the annual meeting 
of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance 
in Washington, D. C. 
39 
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The pattern of wages and earn- 
ings for insurance men indicates 
opportunities to move ahead faster 
and further in insurance compared 
to other industries. He explains 
this with: 

“The relatively great dispersion 
of wages above the median creates 
a situation in which opportunities 
are for further advancement by a 
relatively greater number of em- 
ployees than is the case in most 
other industries, assuming gradual 


replacement of those in the upper 
brackets mainly from within the 
industry.” 

The importance of Dr. Baker- 
man’s observations lies in recruit- 
ing young men for both agency and 
home office positions. “Too often,” 
he points out, “the insurance in- 
dustry is barred from consideration 
by desirable employment seekers on 
the basis of a reputation as a low 
wage payer. In addition, it may be 
barred from consideration by grad- 
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Polish for the 60's: Savings 


are not available to translate 
them into operating processes. 
This requires capital; and true 
capital can only grow out of sav- 
ings and productive investment. 

The cruciality of a high rate of 
savings to the growth process 
leads to an important but, appar- 
ently, little understood principle 
of economics. From the stand- 
point of an individual every act 
of saving means that much less 
consumption. The more he con- 
sumes, the less he saves; the more 
he saves, the less he consumes. 


Consequently, if we insist on a 
dramatic and unprecedented rate 
of economic growth in the future, 
we must frankly admit to our- 
selves that this requires a higher 
rate of saving at the present time. 

This principle has important im- 
plications today. There appear to 
be some observers who believe 
that, on top of providing adequate- 
ly for national defense and devot- 
ing a considerably larger volume 
of current output to public proj- 
ects, we can achieve a dramatic 
rate of growth in the private sec- 


tor. Perhaps we can; but it seems 
clear to me that this can occur 
only if we are willing to increase 
our saving. 


Dr. James O’Leary, LIAA 


T the end of 1959 the total as- 
sets of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States amounted to approximately 
$113.6 billion. This huge figure is 
a measure of the savings which 
the American people have accumu- 
lated over the years through life 
Continued on page 65 





uating college students, in some in- 
stances, because of lower initial 
wages than can be obtained else- 
where.” 


Objections Overcome 


Both of these objections might 
be overcome if we had more de- 
tailed statistics about insurance 
wages, Dr. Bakerman insists. He 
cites the standard studies of wages 
and earnings in which insurance is 
ranked below many other major 
occupational groups. 

These low rankings, he points 
out, are due to lumping together 
all insurance jobs, including many 
which require little or no skill. His 
study of OASI data for 1953 and 
1954—the latest years for which 

Continued on page 59 
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TABLE 1 


Estimated Median Annual Wages of Male Wage and Salary Workers with Wages in Four 
Quarters, Selected Industries, 1953 and 1954 


Industry 


Total, all covered industries 
Insurance carriers... .. 
Insurance agents, brokers and services 
Metal mining. . . 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... . 


General contractors—other construction. . 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ... . 


Chemicals and allied products . . 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products . 
Transportation by air... p 
Pipe line transportation. 
Telecommunications. .. . 
Utilities and sanitary services... . 


Wholesale trade, ex merchant wholesalers. .. 


Security and commodity brokers 
Radio broadcasting and television. . 
Miscellaneous Services 


Median Annual Wages 
19 954 


$3,920 
4,800 


- . 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Farmers Need Better Planning 
On Property Coverages 


How do farmers buy property 
and liability insurance? Research- 
ers from the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, armed with a grant from 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, had exten- 
sive interviews with 126 farm 
owner-operators in central Indiana. 
Their findings and conclusions are 
the basis for a series of articles in 
NAMIC’s “Mutual Insurance Bul- 
letin,” from which we present por- 
tions of the December 1959 in- 
stallment.—the editors 


ARMERS are more concerned 

about protecting a $1,500 au- 
tomobile against collision and com- 
prehensive loss, than they are in 
protecting many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of income-producing as- 
sets through the purchase of farm 
liability insurance. A possible rea- 
son for this is the fact that vari- 
ous kinds of motor vehicle insur- 
ance are sold in the same “pack- 
age.” 

That is one of the conclusions 
from the Purdue-NAMIC study of 
owner-operators of farms in In- 


diana. The research was directed 
toward the relationship of eco- 
nomic factors and a farmer’s in- 
dividual and property insurance 
program. It also analyzed the farm- 
ers’ reactions to changes in in- 
surance company operations. 
Without going into all of the 
findings from the report, we can 
possibly learn more about the farm 
insurance market from these re- 
sults of their interviews. 
Farmers, the report shows, have 
more insurance on their buildings 
and household goods than on other 





Buyer Checks Exposure First 


At the recent American Management Association's insurance conference, 
the insurance manager of Johnson Outboard Motors described this 
pattern for buying protection.—By Dale Houmes, Waukegan, Ill. 


T has always seemed to me that 

the problem of “How Much In- 
surance To Buy” is not the initial 
problem at all, but one that comes 
near the end of the game of insur- 
ance management. First we should 
undertake to seek out “our insura- 
ble risks.” Once we have obtained 
some idea as to what risks we may 
have, the problem of “How Much 
Insurance To Buy” will be, to a 
great extent, solved. 

For this job, here is my measur- 
ing stick which, in its essentials, 
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is as applicable to casualty losses 
as it is to direct damage loss. 
There are three elements univer- 
sally occurring on one side of the 
equation which, in theory at least, 
can give us the answer on the 
opposite side of the equation, “How 
Much Insurance To Buy.” The 
three elements are: 

a. The value of exposure; 

b. The ability of the corporation 
to absorb non-insured loss; 

c. The inherent value of avail- 
able insurance. 


When we stop to think about it, 
the measure of the value of ex- 
posure seems so obvious—so funda- 
mental—that it is easy to make 
light of it. I think, however, that 
we have to determine: 

1. To what forms of loss are the 
corporate assets exposed; 

2. What is the dollar value of 
anticipated normal loss; 

3. What is the dollar value of 
anticipated catastrophe loss; 

4. The frequency of anticipated 
loss; 
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personal property. All farmers in- 
terviewed carried some protection 
on farm buildings. Most of them 
insured household contents, and a 
small percentage of them carried 
no insurance on other personal 
property. 

The ratio of insurance to prop- 
erty value varied widely. Average 
value of buildings was $20,220, 
insured for $14,490. Average value 
of personal property was found to 
be $17,790 and was insured for 
$10,060. 

Every one of the 126 Indiana 
farm owner-operators carried fire 
insurance on one or more of their 
farm buildings. Most of these farm- 
ers (94 per cent) had fire, wind 
and extended coverage. Only about 
one in 12 of these farmers did 
not carry insurance on personal 
property. Three-fourths of the 
farmers insured personal property 
under a blanket policy. 

In the aggregate, the farmers 
surveyed owned about $4.75 million 
worth of insurable assets on which 
they carried a little over $3 million 
in insurance protection. (Crop hail 

Continued on page 67 





5. The techniques available for 
eliminating or reducing loss. 

Having determined the exposure, 
we should next determine how 
much of such exposure we are pre- 
pared to accept on a non-insured 
basis. I should make it clear that 
I am including self-insurance— 
formal or otherwise—in my use of 
the term “non-insured.” 

Here we must again go through 
a series of questions, some of which 
duplicate those under the exposure 
test. We can list them, or at least 
some of them as follows: 

1. What is corporate policy on 
self-assumption? 

2. What part of normal antici- 
pated loss could be accepted as a 
direct cost by the company without 
adverse effect upon the profit and 
loss statement? Most of us meet 
daily requests from various depart- 
ments within our companies asking 
for coverages that mean a mere 
trading of dollars with the insurer. 
This practice can be very expen- 
sive. Once the amount of absorb- 
able loss is determined, such re- 

Continued on page 48 
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NEWS TRENDS 


OASI Now Pays $850 Million 
A Month to 13 Million People 


HEN this year began, the So- 

cial Security Administration 
rounded out 20 years of monthly 
benefit payments by mailing checks 
to 1334 million men, women, and 
children. 


$50 Billion in Benefits 


William L. Mitchell, Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, noted 
that 1960 is the 25th anniversary 
year of the Social Security Act. 
First monthly benefits under the 
Federal social insurance system, 
Mr. Mitchell said, were payable for 
January 1940. Since that time, 21 
million beneficiaries have received 
benefits totalling $50.4 billion. This 
includes all payments to disabled 
workers under amendments to the 
law enacted in 1956. 

Retired workers and their de- 
pendents have received $38.1 bil- 
lion; $11.6 billion in monthly bene- 
fits went to the survivors of work- 
ers who have died. Since July 1957, 
about $750 million has been paid 
to disabled workers aged 50 to 65 
and their dependents. In addition 
to monthly benefits, lump-sum pay- 
ments to survivors have amounted 
to $1.2 billion. 

At the end of 1959, the 13% 
million people receiving OASI ben- 
efits were being paid $850 million 


a month. One year ago 12% mil- 
lion beneficiaries were being paid 
$697 million. 


Separate Trust Funds 


Social security benefits are paid 
out of two separate trust funds, 
maintained in the U. S. Treasury. 
These funds have been built up 
with the social security tax con- 
tributions of employees, their em- 
ployers, and the self-employed. 

First money not needed for the 
payment of current benefits and 
administration is invested in inter- 
est-bearing obligations of the U. S. 
Government. This Old- Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund is 
estimated to be $20.1 billion as of 
December 31, 1959. 

Second, the Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, established on Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, is estimated at $1.9 
billion. 

Beginning with the first pay 
checks received in January, em- 
ployees are paying a tax of 3 per 
cent on the first $4800 of annual 
earnings. This sum is matched by 
their employers. Self-employed peo- 
ple will pay a tax of 4% per cent 
on the first $4800 of net earnings 
for 1960, but this tax will not be 
due until early in 1961. @ 
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and Dogs Aid Fire 


NFPA "Sparky" program reaches 


and teaches children with a fire- 


fighting dog .. . By Elinor Kinley 


O youngsters, fire is fascinat- 

ing and a dog is their friend. 
Combining these two elements in a 
friendly-looking dog that fights 
fires, the National Fire Protection 
Association promotes a fire safety 
program for children that grows 
more popular every year. In small 
towns and big cities, at military 
posts and in schools, the organiza- 
tion’s fire-fighting Dalmatian, 
“Sparky,” has taught fire safety 
rules to hundreds of thousands of 
spellbound kids. 

The symbol of Sparky the Fire 
Dog was created more than eight 
years ago by the NFPA. Now there 
are Sparky dolls, puppets, badges, 


4 s!> a 


Part of the training for tne Sparky 
groups is learning how to turn in 
an alarm from a corner fire alarm 
box. The boys are told to learn— 
and teach their families—the lo- 
cation of boxes nearest their 
homes. 
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Me ie 


At Bolling Air Force Base near Washington, D. C., the 
deputy fire chief pins on a Sparky badge for a new member 
of the Base junior fire department. Behind him other young- 
sters wait to be enrolled. 


tie clips—even a large talking 
model for community use during 
Fire Prevention Week and other 
occasions. 


How to Organize 


Latest publicity piece in the pro- 
gram is a pamphlet titled “How 
to Organize a Sparky’s Fire De- 
partment,” giving basic directions 
for setting up a community fire 
safety program. The guide outlines 
four essentials: 

. Find out whom and what you 
have to work with; 

2. draw up a workable plan (bet- 

ter to start small, it advises) 
3. kick off the program in a time- 
ly, attention-getting manner; 

. keep it rolling with a regular 
bulletin, periodic high points, 
and continuing publicity in 
local papers, radio and TV 
programs. 

Once organized, the Sparky 
theme permits endless variations. 


The Kansas City Fire Department 
capitalizes on Sparky’s popularity 
with seven Dalmatian dogs, all 
named Sparky. They are trained to 
ride and stay with the City’s fire 
apparatus at fires and home inspec- 
tions. The department’s director re- 
ports that the dogs often attract 
more attention than the fire and 
have helped to reduce spectator 
troubles for firemen fighting a 
blaze. 


Television in Anchorage 


In Anchorage, Alaska, the Fire 
Department teams up with the local 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Anchorage Insurance Agents 
Association for an outstanding pro- 
gram throughout the year. A 
Sparky television show received the 
Anchorage Press Club Award early 
in 1959 for “Best Public Informa- 
tion Service by a Civilian Agency.” 
Captain Stan Larsen, head of the 
fire prevention bureau and director 
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Safety 


of the Sparky’s Fire Department, 
received the Junior Chamber’s 
“Young Man of the Year” award. 
During Fire Prevention Week, An- 
chorage concentrates all fire depart- 
ment activities and community re- 
sources on the single theme of child 
fire safety. Children play all the 
leading roles, and every school] child 
in the city is contacted in some 
way during the week. 


Letters from Abroad 


Not only do the children listen 
to Sparky and heed his safety mes- 
sages, they write him letters from 
all over the U. S. & abroad. An 
eight-year-old in Surrey, England, 


Firemen capitalize on a young 
boy's interest in gadgets during 
a Sparky Fire Department visit 
to their local fire station. Here 
a junior firefighter learns how to 
adjust a smoke mask as two other 
members watch in fascination. 


wrote to Sparky c/o NFPA head- 
quarters asking “how much 25¢ is 
in English money” so he could send 
for a Sparky inspector badge. From 
Chicago a proud young organizer 
reported there had been no fires in 

Continued on page 64 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


St. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE has 
purchased the St. Paul Life and 
Casualty, a small local company, as 
an adjunct to Western Life of 
Helena, Mont. Western Life facili- 
ties will be transferred to the St. 
Paul home office. 

GREAT AMERICAN LIFE of New 
Jersey has been formed as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Great Ameri- 
can Insurance. Active operations 
will begin sometime in 1960. 

PRODUCERS INSURANCE GROUP has 
added two affiliates, Great South- 
west Life and National Reserve 
Life, both of Phoenix, Ariz. Home 
offices of Producers will be moved 
from Mesa to Phoenix. Two former 
affiliates of Great Southwest — 
Great Southwest Fire and Great 
Southwest Land and Cattle — re- 
main with the former management. 

PRUDENT AMERICAN LIFE, Cleve- 
land, O., has begun policy sales in 
Ohio and plans operations in nine 
states. Stock is wholly owned by 
the New York Central Mutual 
Association, a health and accident 
association of New York Central 
Railroad employees. Assets of the 
new company include $300,000 of 
capital and $200,000 of paid-in 
surplus. A reinsurance agreement 
is in effect with Lincoln National 
Life. 

NORWICH UNION FIRE operations 


will be conducted from the home 
office of the Scottish Union and 
National in Hartford, Conn. The 
Norwich Union — Scottish Union 
Group will continue its New York 
office to serve the metropolitan area 
and provide nationwide binding 
facilities. The Norwich Union 
parent society in England recently 
purchased the Scottish Union stock. 

CREAM CITY MUTUAL, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., has become an affiliate of 
Northwestern Mutual of Seattle, 
Washington. Company writes fire 
and allied lines in eight Mid- 
western states. 

HUDSON Excess & TREATY CoR- 
PORATION, New York, has_ been 
organized to specialize in excess 
lines and reinsurance. President 
Anthony N. Christian was formerly 
a director of Stewart Smith & Co. 

SIERRA LIFE, Albuquerque, N.M., 
has been authorized by the State 
Insurance Department to sell $300,- 
000 worth of stock. The new com- 
pany is headed by F. R. Gomez, 
board chairman, and R. T. Jeffs, 
president. 

KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT has voted to issue one 
voting share of $1 par value stock 
and nine non-voting shares of $1 
for each present share. Present 
shares are of $10 par and have 
voting rights. @ 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 
per Share 


$.3212 


Company 


American. . 


Record 
Payable Date 


March 1 February 1 


Quarterly 


American General Life... . 

(extra) 
American Re-Insurance 

extra) 

stock) 
Fireman’s Fund.... 

stock) 
Home ‘ 
Home Fire and Marine 
Ohio Casualty 

(extra) 
Providence Washington 
Southwestern Investment 

(extra) 
Textile. . 

(extra) 


North American Life 


December 15 


December 15 December 4 
December 29 
January 15 
January 15 
February 1 
December 15 
December 15 


December 24 


December 4 
December 30 
November 30 
January 4 
December 10 
December 5 


December 3 


December 10 November 30 





VERDICT 


Does Your Liability Extend 
Across a Public Street? 


“Ways Immediately Adjoining" has been interpreted in 
different ways—By Luke A. Burke, Member, New York Bar 


“The ways immediately adjoining” 
ERE is a coverage problem 
relatively new but which will 
continue to grow. Like youth, cov- 
erage problems grow fast and quiet 
down when they get old. 

Suppose an accident takes place 
on a public street but in front of 
your premises. Your policy covers 
your premises and “the ways im- 
mediately adjoining.” Are you 
liable for such accidents in the pub- 
lic street? 

Let us take first the case of 


Roach v. Soles et al (U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of 
California, February 8, 1954). 
Here a child was bitten by the as- 
sured’s dog in the center of a cross 
walk on a public street in front of 
the assured’s premises. The com- 
pany disclaimed coverage for the 
accident, and a declaratory action 
was brought to determine coverage. 
The Court approached the problem 
in this fashion: 

“A complex problem of legal 
semantics, involving three appar- 


ently simple words, confronts the 
Court in the instant case. 

“The troublesome terms appear 
in a liability indemnity insurance 
policy. They occur in the definition 
of ‘premises’ which are described 
as ‘including buildings and struc- 
tures thereon and the ways imme- 
diately adjoining.’ 

“What are ‘ways’? 

“How close is ‘immediately’? 

“When are ways ‘adjoining’ to 
premises? 

“... The plaintiff quotes the fol- 





How Would You Write It ? 


This complex burglary problem 
has several solutions, says the au- 
thor of THE SPECTATOR’S column, 
Coverages and Forms. The reward 
for the agent who handled the ac- 
tual case was a premium of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Can you work out one or more 
of the solutions? Mail them to: 
Coverages and Forms, THE SPECc- 
TATOR, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. The best answer 
will be printed in a future issue 
of the magazine. 


eo" contractor A also func- 
tions as a manufacturer of 
ladies’ wear, concealing the latter 
operations by shipping all finished 
merchandise to a controlled corpo- 
ration B, known to the trade as a 
manufacturer, or forwarding the 
goods directly to B’s customers. 
One of A’s problems was to 


secure burglary coverage on stock 
which might reach $300,000 in 
value at certain times. The prem- 
ises were in a poor neighborhood 
where burglaries were numerous, 
including three suffered by the as- 
sured A. No insurance company 
would write the coverage without 
a burglary alarm, the Central Sta- 
tion having keys to the premises. 

The assured owned the building, 
a five-story structure, under a sepa- 
rate realty corporation. His firm 
occupied the four upper floors. The 
pertinent facts obtained by an ag- 
gressive agent through premises 
inspection and interrogating the 
plant manager were as follows: 

5th Floor—Used for storage of 
cartons and some obsolete equip- 
ment. There were three large sky- 
lights and the wiring for these 
openings comprised a substantial 
part of the alarm company’s quo- 
tation. 

4th Floor—Mainly looms, only 


stock here was what remained on 
the looms after closing each day, 
not of great value. 

38rd Floor—Finished stock and 
plant office, about 25 sewing ma- 
chines. 

2nd Floor — Executive offices, 
about 30 sewing machines, most of 
the raw stock, considerable stock 
in process and some finished mer- 
chandise in the shipping depart- 
ment. 

1st Floor—Occupied by a tenant. 

Alarm company’s quotation for 
wiring—$5,790; monthly service 
charge—$179.00. 

The assured was not anxious to 
spend a great deal of money for 
an alarm installation because he 
was negotiating for the purchase 
of a larger, more modern structure. 
If successful, he would sell the 
building presently occupied. 

The soliciting agent suggested 
Full Class A 3 alarm system cover- 
ing—2nd and 3rd floors with out- 
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lowing definition of ‘way’ in Web- 
ster’s New International Diction- 
ary: 

“*That along which one passes to 
reach some place; a road, street, 
track or path.” 

“The above definition may be ac- 
cepted as appropriate here. 

“Postponing for a moment con- 
sideration of the word ‘immediate- 
ly,’ we take up next the term ‘ad- 
joining.’ Here we are assisted by 
definitions found in decisions by 
the courts of California and of 
other jurisdictions. In Barbee v. 
Southern Pacific Co., 1908, 9 Cal. 
App. 457, 460, the Court said: 


Contact Implied 


“*The word “along” as used in 
the statute means adjoining, and 
implies contact.’ 

“The Barbee case was cited with 
approval by the Supreme Court of 
California in Brebot v. Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, 1927, 
202 Cal. 630, 636. 

“In Carr v. Kingsbury, 1931, 111 

Continued on page 78 





side gong alarm on 4th and 5th 
floors as well as the street door. 
Installation cost—$2,700.00 

The assured insured the stock 
and equipment on the 2nd and 3rd 
floors in the amount of $30,000 
(the co-insurance limit), and 
$2,000 machinery and equipment 
only on the 4th and 5th floors where 
the probable merchandise loss 
would be negligible. The $2,000 
coverage excluded trimmings, 
thread, buttons, zippers, etc., al- 
though it would cost only $6.00 
additional to include these items 
with the machinery. 

Part of the cost of the installa- 
tion would be offset by the pre- 
mium reduction gained by the 
alarm installation — approximately 
$200.00 annually. This figure would 
more than neutralize the service 
charge. 

The insurance company issued 
the burglary policy, and the solicit- 
ing agent obtained the entire ac- 
count. 

What would your solution be if 
the problem was brought to your 
attention? @ 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Insurance Building Facts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Massachusetts Mutual Life 
will begin construction in March, 
1961 on a multi-million dollar, four- 
story addition to its home office. 
Completion is expected early in 
1963. Wing will have a simplified 
Georgian motif similar to the pres- 
ent building. Two-thirds of the 
space will be completed for im- 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. America 
Fore now occupies this |5-story build- 
ing as Eastern headquarters. Total 
area: 190,000 sq. ft. Cost: $2.5 mil- 
lion. Architects: Lapidus, Kornblath, 
Harle and Liebman. Builder: Brook- 
town Building Corp. 


CHEVY CHASE, 
MARYLAND. Govern- 
ment Employees Insur- 
ance Companies have 
moved into their new 
Operations Office 
building, located on a 
28-acre tract. Outer 
walls are of textured 
porcelain - enameled 
panels and glass. 
Panels are off-white, 


mediate use, with the interior of 
the remaining third unfinished un- 
til needed. Architects: Hoyle, 
Doran and Berry, Boston. 

NEW YORK, NEW /YORK. 
Munich Reinsurance has leased the 
18th and 19th floors in the new 
21-story building at 410 Park Ave- 
nue. Lease will run for 20 years. 

HASTINGS, MICHIGAN. Hast- 
ings Mutual plans to erect a $450,- 
000 home office building to be 
started next spring, with occu- 
pancy in 1961. The City of Hast- 
ings will purchase the present 
home office for use as a city hall. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Hartford 
Fire has begun construction on a 
four - story departmental office 
building. 75,000 sq. ft. of space. 
Design permits future addition of 
two more floors. Structure will be 
of reinforced concrete faced with 
Indiana limestone. Architects: 
Lawrence F. Peeler and Associates, 
Dallas, Tex. Builder: Charles V. 
Maescher and Company, Cincin- 
nati. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
Life of Kentucky is remodeling the 
former headquarters of Blue Cross 
Hospital Plan, Inc., for use as a 
home office. 

EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
Florists’ Mutual moved into its 
new one-story home office early in 
1960. Company insures greenhouse 
properties in the U. S. and Canada 
and also writes auto and other 
property lines. 


speckled with brown. Plate glass, imported from West Germany, is of special 
glare-reducing composition, presenting a brown appearance from the ex- 
terior. Gross area: 276,000 sq. ft. The companies will also maintain their 
headquarters building in downtown Washington. Architect: Vincent G. 
Kling, Philadelphia. Builder: Turner Construction Company, New York. 
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Merit Policies Pro and Con 


After nine months of widespread operation, merit 
rating auto policies have brought out objectors, 
imitators, and many staunch advocates 


HEN it was announced in 
California last month that 
premium rates on private autos 
would not be raised, the questioa 
was asked, “Does this mean merit 
rating is showing good financial re- 
sults?” 
The answer: it’s too early to tell 
one way or the other. 
California was the first state to 
test the plan to give safe driving 


discounts through the “Bureau” 
companies. The National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association put their first merit 
rating plan into operation there 
May 1. 

The merit rating, or safe driver, 
technique spread rapidly from Cal- 
ifornia. NBCU and NAUA have 
introduced plans similar to the Cal- 


ifornia model into Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. 

In each of these plans, discounts 
below the premium rate are allowed 
to motorists who have had none or 
only one chargeable accident or 
moving traffic violation within the 
two or three preceding years. 

Independent companies have 
brought out older plans or intro- 





Pretrial Cuts Court 
Congestion in Calif. 


RETRIAL settlement of per- 

sonal injury cases has stirred 
major interest in both judicial and 
insurance claims circles. Chief 
benefits of pretrial are faster set- 
tlements and—frequently—more 
satisfaction for both sides in a 
case. 

This pretrial method has been 
adopted in a number of states but 
the California courts have per- 
haps gone further than any others 
in adopting it. 

At a meeting in Los Angeles of 
the Pacific Claim Executives’ As- 
sociation late in 1959, Superior 
Court Judge Reginald I. Bauder 
described some of the results of 
the pretrial system there. 

“Out of 193 cases, 132 were 
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settled right on the spot and an 
estimated 10 per cent more (were 
settled) within the week following 
pretrial,” Judge Bauder reported. 
“In one year, a local law firm pre- 
tried 30 per cent more cases than 
they had in the previous year.... 
The time to settle a case is before 
you have spent considerable 
money getting ready for a trial 
that is not going to take place. 
In my opinion, the keynote of pre- 
trial is good faith.” 

John N. Bigelow, claims vice 
president for Farmers Insurance 
Group, presided at PCEA’s panel 
on pretrial. So THE SPECTATOR 
asked Mr. Bigelow for more infor- 
mation on the subject. 

“California pretrial is here to 


stay,” he avers. “Just a few of the 
benefits to insurance carriers are 
these: 

“1. Encourages better investiga- 
tion by claims personnel. 

“2. Encourages more complete 
and thorough preparation by 
counsel. 

“3. Creates greater opportunity 
for early settlement of claims. 

“4, Prompts good public rela- 
tions and better understanding 
and acceptance of insurance car- 
riers to step up and meet their 
obligations. 

“5. Will relieve court calendar 
congestion and provide the me- 
dium for speedy trials and quicker 
justice.” 

The presiding justice of the Los 
Angeles Superior Court, the Hon- 
orable Louis H. Burke, has given 
a full description of pretrial and 
how it works. In an article in the 
latest issue of “The Journal of 
the State Bar of California,” he 
writes: 

“From two to four judges are 
regularly assigned on full-time 
duty in the Pretrial Department. 
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duced new ones. Some Bureau com- 
panies, released to experiment in 
auto policies by a new rule of 
NBCU, set up their own safe driver 
policies in certain states. One state 
—Texas—introduced merit rating 
by state law, effective January 1 
but subject to many objections 
from the public and some insur- 
ance people there. 


New Category in Canada 


At the same time, Canada made 
no auto premium changes for 1960 
in its much older “accident-free 
“ating” system, according to THE 
SPECTATOR’S correspondent there. 
The only change introduces a new 
category into the four now allow- 
ing drivers’ discounts. These five 
categories based on driving records 
and the percentage of base pre- 
mium charged are now: 

1. One-year accident free—85%. 

2. Two-year accident free—75% 

3. Three-year accident free - 
65%. 

4. (The 


category added this 
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The more complicated pretrial 
matters are kept here. In addition, 
we have a panel of 15 civil trial 
court judges who hear one pretrial 
matter every morning a half-hour 
before the start of their day’s reg- 
ular trial work. One department 
acts as a Master Calendar Pretrial 
Department and assigns cases to 
the special panel judges and to 
the regular pretrial departments. 
“We have an active committee 
of judges and lawyers constantly 
studing the details of pretrial in 
an effort to improve its operation. 
In our state, pretrial has been 
mandatory for several years. This 
means that by and large all dis- 
covery proceedings will have been 
completed, the joint pretrial state- 
ment agreed upon and submitted, 
and a pretrial order made before 
a case will be given a trial date. 
“Under the leadership of Judge 
Reginald I. Bauder, who heads a 
special panel of eight judges, and 
the general pretrial head of our 
court, Judge A. Curtis Smith, we 
have devised a program for the 
Continued om page 54 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Property Loss Ratio Dips, Life 
Assets $7.5 Billion in Canada 


EMEDIAL action by fire and 
R casualty companies in Canada, 
revising both premium rates and 
policy coverage, is expected to end 
the serious loss cycle of the past 
few years and to produce an 
underwriting profit in 1959 and 
1960. The companies which write 
a well distributed portfolio of 
property, automobile, casualty and 
marine insurance will likely show 
a small margin of profit for 1959. 
After the serious losses of previous 
years, company executives view any 
profit, however modest, with some 
satisfaction. 

For many companies, property 
insurance will still show an under- 
writing loss in 1959. With a large 
percentage of the business written 
on the three-year basis, it requires 
time to feel the full benefit of rate 
increases and modification of cover. 
However, underwriting losses in 
property insurance should be offset 
by gains in automobile, casualty 
and marine lines. 


New life insurance protection 
purchased by Canadians in 1959 
reached the highest level yet re- 
corded. According to <A. Ross 
Poyntz, president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
an estimated amount of about $6 
billion was brought into force dur- 
ing the year. This compares with a 
total of $5.5 billion in 1958 and 
$1.7 billion in 1949. At the end of 
1959, the amount of life insurance 
in force in Canada exceeded $42 
billion, nearly three times the $14.8 
billion in force ten years ago. 

Benefit payments continued to 
show sizable increases and 
amounted to nearly $500 million 
in 1959, about $25 million more 
than in 1958 and $280 million more 
than in 1949. Benefits to living 
policyholders accounted for roughly 
two-thirds of policy payments. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders were 


an estimated $315 million in 1959, 
while payments to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders were about 
$180 million. In addition to these 
payments, about $100 million was 
paid by life companies in accident 
and sickness benefits during 1959. 

Canadian assets of life compa- 
nies operating in Canada totalled 
about $7.5 billion at the end of 
1959. Of this total mortgage and 
real estate investments amounted 
to $3.1 billion; some $2.1 billion 
were: invested directly in private 
industry through corporate bonds 
and shares. 

During 1959 Canadian life com- 
panies increased their investments 
by over $414 million, compared 
with an increase of $345.6 in the 
previous year. The Life Officers 
report covers cash transactions 
affecting ledger assets of 12 lead- 
ing Canadian companies whose in- 
come represents 77 per cent of the 
total net premium income in 
Canada of all companies registered 
under the federal insurance acts. 

An additional $213.9 million— 
up from $149.3 million in 1958—was 
invested in mortgage loans, most 
of which were loans on residential 
properties. Investment in Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds increased 
by $31.8 million, Canadian pro- 
vincial bonds by $36.5 million, 
Canadian municipal bonds $31.6 
million, and other bonds $24.3 mil- 
lion. Stock holdings were increased 
by $46.2 million. Most of this in- 
crease was due to purchase by some 
companies of their own capital 
stock in connection with the mu- 
tualization of a number of large 
Canadian companies. 

Governments and the central 
bank are acting positively to stop 
inflation. If this can be continued, 
further expansion of the services 
of the life insurance industry and 
increased sales in 1960 can be 
confidently predicted. @ 

—Lillian Millar 
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Marine Year—Better 
But Not Good Enough 


¢¢PTLOYD’S LIST,” London, in 

its Annual Review, points 
out that marine insurance is very 
dependent upon the volume and 
pattern of international trade. So 
it is inevitable that the fortunes 
of marine underwriters must 
largely follow those experienced 
by shipowners and other members 
of the shipping community who 
are engaged in the carrying and/ 


or selling of goods in overseas 
markets. 

Then the “List” sums up the 
year: 

“The world-wide spiral of infla- 
tion that was with us for a large 
number of years following the end 
of the Second World War seems 
almost to have spent itself, and it 
would appear that governments, 
industrialists and other consumers 


in every country are now pausing 
to take stock of their position and 
review their financial resources. 
“Consequently, there has been 
some contraction in the world’s 
exports and imports, and, in view 
of the inherent repercussions 
which have weakened the freight 
market, it must be anticipated 
that, so far as underwriting ac- 
counts are concerned, the year 
1959 will not yield record results 
either in the way of total marine 
premium income or in the per- 
centage of underwriting profit. 


Shipping Depression 


“Premium incomes on hull busi- 
ness in 1957 and 1958 were, of 
course, seriously affected by the 
shipping depression which set in 
soon after the reopening of the 
Suez Canal in 1957, and it has 
been estimated that at one time 
during this period something in 
the region of one-eighth of the 
world’s merchant fleet was laid-up 
out of commission. 

“It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that many owners have now 





Milestones 


Miss GRACE G. SNYDER, vice 
president and director of the Un- 
derwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company, has retired after 63 
years of service. 

B. C. ViTT, board chairman, has 
retired from American Insurance 
under the company’s mandatory 
retirement plan. He began his 
career in 1912 as office boy for an 
insurance company in Columbus, 
Ga. 

HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK has 
raised a special flag marking its 
100th anniversary, which will be 
celebrated on May 1. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Minneapolis, has purchased sets of 
custom-made phonograph records 
titled “Four for the Family.” Fea- 
turing popular music and a chil- 
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Holgar J. Johnson (r. above) is 
shown receiving an engraved sil- 
ver tray on completing 20 years 
as president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Howard Holder- 
ness, ILI retiring chairman, and 
president of Jefferson Standard, 
made the presentation during the 
Institute's 21st annual meeting in 
New York. 


dren’s record, the 4-record sets are 
being distributed by company rep- 
resentatives as part of Northwest- 
ern’s 75th anniversary year. 

SURETY UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION of Philadelphia marked their 
50th anniversary late in 1959 with 
a banquet for past presidents and a 
number of prominent guests. 

SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE of Chi- 
cago has announced writing a 
$100,000 policy on one life. Com- 
pany is one of the largest operated 
by Negroes. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE, Toronto, 
has attained $2 billion of business 
in force. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE of Port- 
land, Maine, now has over $1 bil- 
lion of life in force. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE of California 
has passed the $1 billion mark in 
benefits paid to beneficiaries and 
policyholders. 

AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE of Florida has passed the 
$300,000,000 mark for life in force. 
Company has been in operation 
seven years. @ 
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found it possible to take delivery 
of new vessels and put them into 
service, with the result that there 
was no particular increase in the 
amount of unemployed tonnage 
during 1959. 


Heartening Factors 


“The fact that economic condi- 
tions have made it necessary to 
take ships out of service is not 
without its compensations for in- 
surers because certain ameliorat- 
ing factors have emerged, i.e., 
ship repair work is more competi- 
tive, a large number of older ves- 
sels have been sent to the scrap 
yard (and, correspondingly, a 
higher proportion of newer ton- 
nage remains in underwriters’ 
books), and there has been some 
removal of the problem of ship- 
owners being unable to secure an 
adequate number of experienced 
personnel.” 

In the cargo underwriting sec- 
tion, ‘“‘Lloyd’s List’ recites: 

“It is encouraging to note the 
number of advances in quay-side 
operations and the rapid develop- 
ments in mechanisation of cargo 
handling, a notable instance in 
this respect being the fork-lift 
truck. Palletisation and the use 
of conveyor and gravity rollers 
are also being used on a more ex- 
tensive scale, despite the fact that 
stevedores and others engaged in 
handling ships’ cargoes are usu- 
ally slow to accept mechanical 
labour aids. 

“The ‘roll-on roll-off’ method, 
which has certain advantages for 
various trades, is also finding in- 
creasing favour with shipowners, 
although this system often entails 
a waste of shipping space. 

“Containers and their disad- 
vantages from an insurance point 
of view were the subject of a re- 
cent paper. Attention was drawn 
to difficulties which included the 
question of limitation of liability 
‘per package,’ and concealed dam- 
age not being readily apparent. 

“A further point regarding con- 
tainers which has to be borne in 
mind by insurers is that several 
ships which are specially fitted to 
carry these containers are en- 
tirely dependent on shore gear at 
their terminal points.” @—London 
Correspondent. 
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Trouble in 
Paradise 


As pictured at right, the 
people in “Paradise” were 
busy, prosperous (top 
photo). They worked, pro- 
duced, consumed and their 
economy grew_ soundly. 
Then came a war — and 
after the war there were 
bills to pay (next photo), 
more homes and _ schools 
had to be built and fur- 
nished. Demand for goods 
climbed faster than pro- 
duction. This awoke a 
greedy gremlin called “In- 
flation.” The people of 
Paradise knew he_ was 
around because their money 
wouldn’t buy as much as it 
had before the war (third 
photo). They asked their 
government to help, but 
that just made the grem- 
lin stronger. The _ gov't 
passed out money but 
couldn’t increase produc- 
tion. Finally, the people 
decided: to stop asking the 
gov't for services they 
couldn’t pay for, to save 
more, to cut down on debts. 
In the end (bottom photo), 
they got the gremlin under 
control. 

The Institute of Life In- 
surance’s newest ad cam- 
paign is backed by many 
other appeals such as the 
16mm sound film “Trouble 
in Paradise’ from which 
we’ve taken these pictures 
and story. For information 
about the film and the cam- 
paign material, circle 61 
on card on page 69. @ 
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The *70,000,000 Opportunity 


It’s a!! over the country... a big opportunity for the independent agent. 

If you’re an Employers’ Group Agent... the Man with the Plan... 
you have an advantage that’s as big as the opportunity. You’re backed by 
a nation-wide group of experienced engineers, field men and underwriters, 
who work with you as a team. They make it easy for you to capitalize on 
profitable Steam Boiler and Machinery insurance. They work for you on 
analysis, plant surveys, inspections and losses. They know the answers to 
questions a client asks about the equipment to be covered and the im- 
portant protection for both Direct and Indirect Damage. 

Now, with new plants springing up all over the country, the opportunity 
is bigger than ever. And it doesn’t matter about the size of the plant. All 
manufacturing plants, big and small, old and new, need Steam Boiler and 
Machinery Insurance. 

Write, and we’ll help you get your share. 


THE SHOW IS / \ 

ON THE ROAD , 

During 1960 informative meetings 
will be held with our producers 
throughout the country, meetings 
which will better equip them 

to take full advantage of this 
opportunity. A feature of 

these meetings will be a 

film strip in color. 


THE Employers’ Group OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ¢ The Emplsyers’ Fire Insurance Co. ¢ American Employers’ Insurance Co. e The Halifax Insurance Co.of Mass. 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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The Equitable Life 
of George E. Haney 
in Columbus, Ohio 


Alte 


A Former Schoolteacher, George knows the 
value of study. He has recently passed all his 
CLU exams. 


} 


“A Good Salesman ought to be interested in everything, including 

bridge,” says George Haney. He’s the one being helped by daughter g- 
Eleanor, 7. Son Fred, 17, is at the left. Wife Margaret and Doug, 13, § 

are at the right. ~~ 


Into the Pattern of His Life the actual 
selling fits as easy as pie. He makes a lot 
of friends, like John Ketchum here, and 
sets them up with insurance programs. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why he 
is proud to be a life underwriter. It is 


a owt ife. And rdin ! 
All the Haneys participate in commu- Just Fishing keeps him re- 2 Ee Aas 8 eee oon 


nity activities, sports, and hobbies. Among laxed. So does boat-building made . 
other things, George is “range boss” for in the basement... and Living Insurance is more 
the Y’s annual membership drive. handball at the Y. than a need...it’s a career! 


e 
THE Equitable LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. @1960 
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STEPPED-UP 


BUYER APPEAL 


in New Policy Series 








e@ NEW EXECUTIVE PROTECTION 


Our popular Executive Protection now available 
on Paid-up-at-65 basis. 
Endowment at 90 (female 93) 
$15,000 minimum 
Ages at issue 15-55 
Cash Values: Net level reserve less $8.00 
in first year. Full reserve by 
end of third year. 


e@ HIGHER GUARANTEED INTEREST 
RATE ON DIVIDEND 
ACCUMULATIONS 


Guaranteed rate increased from 2% to 
214%. Current rate for 1960—3.4%. 


e@ FULL BENEFIT AT AGE ZERO 


Policies issued at age 0 provide full cover- 
age from date of issue. (Except in Texas) 


e@ DISABILITY FEATURES LIBERALIZED 


Income Limits 

$500 for men ages 21-45 

$400 for men ages 46-50 

$250 for men ages 51-55 

$800 Maximum for coverage in all com- 
panies. Higher maximum may be 
allowed when part of disability 
income results from accident and 
health coverage. 


New Definition 
Total disability: Inability to follow es 
lar occupation during first 18 months 
benefits thereafter if unable to earn 
income in any occupation for which in- 


- 
. 
, 


Massachusetts 
Mutual policies 
have been 
STREAMLINED 
SIMPLIFIED 
LIBERALIZED 


sured may be fitted by education, train- 
ing or experience. Normal 6-month wait- 
ing period. 

Premium Waiver Liberalized 
If total disability is continuous from age 
60 to age 65 all premiums payable after 
age 65 automatically waived without 
further evidence of disability. 

Waiver of Premiums available on Retire- 

ment Annuities. 


e@ ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
BENEFIT LIBERALIZED 


New rider covers accidental death .. . 
no longer restricted to death by accidental 
means. 


@ SETTLEMENT OPTIONS LIBERALIZED 


Life income computed on more favorable 
mortality table. Guaranteed interest basis 
for all other options increased to 244%. 


@ RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES 


Lower premium rates for Retirement An- 
nuity and Retirement Income policies for 
men and women. 


AND MANY OTHERS 





For More Details 


see our General Agent 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Insu VANCE Companies are as good 


as the men who represent them 


(and vice versa) 





It’s as simple as that. The policies a good insurance man sells And, on the other side, well-written policies must be offered 
must be skillfully designed—and constantly modernized—by by insurance men who know where—and how—those policies 
the companies he represents. will do the most good. 


Independent insurance agents make it their Every one of the more than 50,000 agents 
business to know clients’ needs—and com- and brokers representing The Travelers is an 
panies like The Travelers make it their independent businessman . . . proving 
business to provide the policies to suit those through his daily activities the merits of 
needs. the American Agency System . . . the method 

of selling insurance that has proven to be 
This is the American Agency System best for the public and best for The Travelers 
quality insurance sold through independent now one of the top 25 corporations in 
agents. America .. . thanks to the independent agent. 


Insurance AGENT 


BS Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life - Accident - Group - Fire - Marine - Automobile - Casualty - Bonds 
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Insurance Buyer 


Continued from page 35 


quests should be resisted wherever 
possible. 

3. Having first determined the 
portion—if any—of normal loss 
that can be absorbed, we now must 
determine, in most instances, how 
much of the catastrophe potential 
can be absorbed. 


Plan the protection 
with these values in mind 


@ Jewelry, silverware, furs, cameras, 
sports equipment, other valuable articles. 
Many of your clients and prospects have 
a fairly large investment in these classes 
of personal property—one they want to 
protect. 

It’s good reason to recommend that the 
Personal Articles Floater be carried. No 
other policy provides the same “all risks” 
protection on these valuables. Consider 
that eight or more classes of articles can 
be scheduled under this single policy, and 


4. When making the test for 
value of exposure, we deliberately 
pegged the problem of frequency. 
In determining to what extent the 
corporation can accept un-insured 
loss, it is absolutely essential to 
measure carefully the possible ef- 
fect of frequency. We function in 
a continuing and dynamic business 
environment, and our assets can 
be jeopardized by accumulation of 
small losses, just as they can by 
any dramatic single loss. 

5. Another element of exposure 








at favorably low rates. Moreover, that it 
can be written to round out the coverage 
of any of the homeowners’ package forms. 

In short, this inland marine floater of- 
fers special opportunities to producers 
who want to go a step beyond the basic 
package plans—by broadening coverage, 
providing better value to clients. If you use 
this sales approach, point it up with the 
solid advantage that our service facilities 
can give in building inland marine vol- 
ume from personal and business sources. 


Cui Caleb iad, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE * CASUALTY » AUTOMOBILE : INLAND MARINE 
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is the effect of existing deductibles, 
franchises, and other forms of self- 
assumption already in existence in 
the insurance program. 

6. Finally the corporation itself 
is subject to changing ability to 
absorb the non-insured loss which 
is more apt to manifest itself in 
the aggregate than in the specific 
loss situation. 


Size Important Factor 

A large company can afford a 
certain amount of self-insurance. 
The larger and more widely dis- 
tributed the assets of the company 
the greater amount of self-insur- 
ance it can afford. Therefore, the 
“how much to buy” tends to be- 
come a relative matter dependent 
upon the size and distribution of 
the corporate entity involved. 

Before any judgment can be ex- 
ercised, there should be in the mind 
of the buyer a basic concept as to 
his maximum need of protection. 
This pre-supposes knowledge of the 
physical assets to be protected and 
their value. Also required is a 
pretty clear idea of the third party 
liability exposures for both Bodily 
Injury and Property Damage to 
which the operations of the com- 
pany are exposed. 

Finally, we come to testing the 
intrinsic value of available insur- 
ance. We are, at the outset, faced 
with the fact that most of us do 
not have in our employ property 
or casualty actuaries, and neces- 
sarily rely upon our insurance 
sources for fundamental informa- 
tion necessary to determine the ap- 
propriateness of rate and premium 
for a given form of protection. 

There are innumerable coun- 
selors, brokers and agents who 
have the facilities to offer the ser- 
vice for a fee, or will supply it as 
one of the services available for 
commissions paid. To a limited ex- 
tent we can act independently to 
measure value by consultation with 
fellow insurance managers to gain 
the benefit of their experience. 

In any event, we ourselves are in 
a position to determine whether 
the contract offered by the insurer 
is appropriate to the exposure and 
can make a rough test of the valid- 
ity of net premium by determining 
its percentage relationship to un- 
derwriters maximum possible loss 
under the contract.@ 
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This is the “Write” time 


To sell “Insure to Value” 


y 
| 
} 


And you'll find it a good “Policy” 
to do 
business 
with... 


She Camden 


FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Now in our second century of putting our agents’ interests first! 


The Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Camden, New Jersey 


February 1960 





THE 
MAN 
WHO 
SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK ...grows in confidence... through training 


The John Hancock career trained man is among the best equipped and 
most successful of all life insurance underwriters. 


His Initial Training Program includes a basic understanding of the funda- 
mental purposes of life insurance, of pre-approach and presentation tech- 
niques, and of how to use effectively John Hancock’s outstanding sales 
material. 


Comprehensive financial planning—such as integrating social security and 
service benefits, income and inheritance taxes, estate analysis, advanced 
underwriting services and business life insurance—are ‘thoroughly pre- 
sented and discussed as his career develops with the help of home office sales 
schools, regional conferences, and national conventions. 


A thorough opportunity for knowledge and ‘‘know-how,”’ and an association 
with other successful men in a century-old company, with an up-to-date 
modern portfolio, cannot help but breed confidence—and success. 


MUTUALGY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Special Limited Package 
Serves Filling Stations 


Coverages and Forms analyzes a policy designed 
to fit the needs of most auto service stations 


Special Service Station Policy 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Generally written by mutual 
companies. The Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau has filed a special 
form in a number of states and a 
few of the companies have filed 
such policies independent of any 
rating organization: One_ stock 
company, a running mate of a Mu- 
tual Bureau member, also issues 
this form. The St. Paul Mercury 
Indemnity Company writes a com- 
bination policy for service sta- 
tions. 

Q. How is this insurance writ- 
ten? 

A. As a combination policy in- 
cluding a number of coverages. 

Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. There are a number of 
forms included in one contract: 

A. Bodily injury and property 
damage coverage, excluding 
claims arising out of the use of 
owned vehicles but insuring the 
premises exposures and the oper- 
ation of customers’ automobiles 
while in the custody of the as- 
sured for purposes of service 
(similar to division 2 coverage 
for garages as described in the 
Automobile Liability Manual). 
The Basic limit of $25,000 applies 
on bodily injury and property 
damage claims. 

B. Collision and upset damage 
to customers’ cars, and loss of use 
as a result of the occurrence of 
either source of loss, subject to a 
$50 deductible per claim and to 
maximum limits of $5,000 per ac- 
cident. 
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C. Criminal Loss coverage con- 
sisting of $200 protection against: 
1. robbery within the premises, 
2. hold-up of a messenger, 3. kid- 
napping, 4. burglary of safe, mer- 
chandise, furniture and equip- 
ment. 5. burglary at night deposi- 
tory and home of the custodian. 
6. damage resulting from any of 
the above perils. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. There are the usual exclu- 
sions found in the standard gar- 
age liability policies referring to 
nuclear incidents, injuries to em- 
ployes entitled to compensation or 
statutory disability benefits, dam- 
age to property other than custom- 
ers’ cars in the care, custody and 
control of the assured as well as 
injury to property owned by, oc- 
cupied or rented to the assured; 
operation of air or watercraft or 
vehicles designed for use with 
draft or saddle animals; struc- 
tural alterations, new construc- 
tion and demolition of buildings. 


Hoists used for raising of auto- 
mobiles for greasing and similar 
purposes of service are insured 
but elevators are specifically ex- 
cluded. 

Non-Ownership protection is 
not provided by this policy. How- 
ever, employment of “outside” em- 
ployees (such as salesmen) is not 
usual with small service stations. 

The three “free” assumed lia- 
bility exposures are covered; 
others are excluded. 

In addition the policy excludes 
products and completed opera- 
tions claims (unless insured by a 
separate endorsement). 

Q. What are the rates? 

A. Rates vary by territory and 
selected amounts of insurance in 
each of coverages. There are 14 
territorial divisions; excerpts 
from premium table for territories 
5 and 8 are shown below. 

Practically any combination of 
coverages can be arranged. Policy 
may be written for three years 
for 2.7 annuals, payable in ad- 
vance. 

Excess limit tables provide for 
increased protection under the 
Liability section. A charge of $10 
is made for each officer, partner, 
proprietor or employee in excess 
of three. 

The Combination Service Sta- 
tion policy is designed to cover 
the medium sized service station 
whose operations are limited to 
the sale of gasoline, oil, anti- 
freeze liquids, tires, parts and ac- 
cessories and perhaps the making 
of minor carburetor and ignition 
adjustments. It is not intended to 
insure garages with facilities for 
complete motor or body overhaul 
work. Most companies will not 
cover certain types of risks under 

Continued on page 52 


Rates 


Coverage A 
Liability with 
$50. Deductible 
Products 


$ 25,000 
300,000 


Territory 
5 


North Carolina 
Territory 


8 
New York City 
Manhattan Territory 


* Includes burglary of gas and oil. 


$ 25,000 
300,000 


Premises 
Medical 
Payments Cars 


$ 500. 
2,000. 


$ 500. 
2,000. 


Coverage B 


Annua 
Premium 
Robbery One Location 


$5,000 . $200. $ 95.00 
5,000 600. 146.88 


Damage to Burglary* 
Customers’ 


$5,000 $200. 
5,000 600. 


$197.00 
296.13 
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this policy: storage garages, park- 
ing lots, auto sales agencies, mo- 
tels and restaurants. 

Medical payments coverage may 
be added with per person limits of 
$500, $1,000 or $2,000, subject to 
an additional charge. 

As permitted under the Store- 
keeper Policy forms, the minimum 
per peril limits of $200 ($250 for 


storekeepers) may be doubled or 


tripled with increased premium 
charges of 50 per cent and 100 
per cent respectively. Gasoline 
and oil may also be covered un- 
der the burglary section of the 
policy as in similar policies. 
Some service station owners 
will be attracted to this policy 
because it is a package contract 
at a comparatively reasonable 
price. However, the limitations 
expressed in the exclusions sec- 
tion of this résumé should be em- 
phasized. The liability coverage 








NORTH AMERICAN 


REINSURANCE 


Fire * Casualty + Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
161 East Forty-Second Street » New York 17,N. Y. 








is not as broad as the Storage 
Garage policy for which it is a 
‘reduced cost’ substitute. If this 
form is sold to replace the Ga- 
rage form for competitive pur- 
poses, the limitations and exclu- 
sions should be clearly expounded 
to the purchaser. 


Owned Vehicles 


The operation of vehicles owned 
by the service station must be 
separately insured. Of course, 
this limitation appears in division 
2 of the Garage Liability form but 
many service station owners are 
of the opinion they can eliminate 
the liability insurance carried on 
the individually owned automo- 
biles by the purchase of this 
policy. 

In some instances, members of 
a corporation operating a service 
station will transfer the corpora- 
tion title to the individually 
owned vehicles on the misappre- 
hension that the corporation pol- 
icy will then afford the needed 
protection. When the individua: 
members indicate their intention 
of transferring title to their per- 
sonal cars to the corporation, they 
should be further advised that if 
one member of the firm owns a 
greater percentage of the corpora- 
tion stock he will own the same 
percentage of the members’ auto- 
mobiles. 

The policy does not cover any 
automobile non-ownership claims. 
The exposure appears remote but 
any prospect should be advised 
of this limitation. 

It would be well to check the 
combination policy with individ- 
ual coverages if the prospect owns 
two or more automobiles. Pur- 
chase of the Division 1 garage 
policy (with damage to custom- 
ers cars included), Medical Pay- 
ments, and the Seven Peril Store- 
keepers Form often will provide 
much broader protection and at a 
reduced cost. 

A special application is re- 
quired for the Service Station pol- 
icy. It contains 26 basic ques- 
tions, some with sub-divisions. 
Certain companies have developed 
a combination application and 
coverage explanatory form. One 
company permits the agent to 
leave the question - and - answer 
pamphlet as a binder. @ 
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1960 


...and a decade of new opportunities 
for Western and Southern Fieldmen 


Western and Southern Life, in the fifties, reached outstanding 
heights in service and growth. Today, at the threshold of the 
SIXTIES, it serves its millions of policyholders from coast to 
coast, with increased dedication and purpose. Broadening of 
insurance markets, acceleration of field training programs and the 
introduction of new and better selling tools are a few of the reasons 
why Western and Southern Fieldmen can look to the SLX TIES as 
a Decade of New Opportunities. : 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO + A MUTUAL COMPANY + WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 


% 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. © Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N.C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. * Houston, Texas # Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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Pretrial 


Continued from page 41 


early settlement of personal in- 
jury cases arising out of automo- 
bile accidents which has proven 
most effective. Basically it oper- 
ates thus: 


Program Voluntary 


“The program is a voluntary 
one requiring the full cooperation 
of attorneys on both sides of the 
case. Thirty days before the nor- 
mal notice of a pretrial hearing 
is sent out, each attorney on a 
personal injury case is mailed an 
explanatory statement of the pro- 
gram and inquiring whether he 
desires that the particular case 
be referred to the special pretrial 
settlement calendar. If all attor- 
neys in the case return cards in- 
dicating their desire to have the 
matter so referred, the case is 
then set on the special pretrial 
settlement calendar. 

“A number of conditions are 
attached by way of special prep- 
aration. For example, attorneys 
representing claimants must have 
their claimants present in person 
or must be armed with authority 
to negotiate a settlement. Counsel 
for insurance companies are re- 
quired to have their claims mana- 
ger at the hearing. The attorneys 
are required to hold a conference 
prior to the hearing in order to 
attempt to reach an agreement on 
as many issues as possible. The 
attorneys must have agreed upon 
a joint pretrial statement showing 
the points in agreement and the 
contentions of each concerning 
matters still in dispute. The latest 
medical reports must be presented 
or exchanged prior to the hearing. 

“The preliminary experiments 
having proved themselves worth- 
while after a trial period of sev- 
eral months, the court launched a 
full-scale offensive, sending out 
notices on all personal injury 
cases and extending the opportu- 
nity to all counsel to have their 
pretrials heard on the special cal- 
endar. 

“While the percentages of suc- 
cess in each of the departments 
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have varied, the composite per- 
centage shows a settlement of 
about 60 per cent of the cases 
completed. In the remaining 40 
per cent the normal pretrial or- 
ders are made and the cases set 
down for regular trial. The 60 
per cent figure is a conservative 
one. In a number of instances 
settlements are arrived at within 
a week or two following the pre- 
trial conference. If these subse- 
quent settlements were to be in- 
cluded in the figures shown, the 
total would be substantially 
higher. However, since it is diffi- 
cult to maintain a record of these 
subsequent settlements, no at- 
tempt is made to include them in 
the statistics. 

“We want to stress the fact 
that this program is entirely a vol- 
untary one and that no case is 
referred to the special pretrial 
settlement panel unless all of the 
attorneys have joined in a written 
request that this be done. Of the 
several innovations attempted in 
the past two years to find an an- 
swer to court congestion, this 
special program for the settlement 
of personal injury cases has 
proven the most effective and 
holds the greatest promise of suc- 
cess for the future. With the con- 
tinued cooperation of the bar, it 
could well be at least a partial 
answer to the program of reliev- 
ing court congestion and minimiz- 
ing the cost and delay of personal 
injury litigation.” 

Whole hearted endorsement of 
the pretrial procedure has been 
given by the Pacific Claim Execu- 
tives’ Association. Mr. Bigelow re- 
lates what PCEA has done to help. 

















"Well, why didn't you cover me for 
Wa 


“Following unanimous approval 
of the method by the Pacific Claim 
Executives’ Association, the 
claims executive members of the 
Association sent copies of the ap- 
proving resolution to all of their 
defense counsel throughout Cali- 
fornia asking their full support. 
At the same time, all claims per- 
sonnel were asked to work closely 
with defense counsel in actively 
preparing their files. In addition, 
claims superintendents and mana- 
gers were asked to provide de- 
fense counsel with appropriate 
settlement authority to be used in 
the furtherance of pretrial settle- 
ments. 

“A copy of the resolution was 
carried in the State Bar Journal, 
the official publication of the State 
Bar of California, thus announc- 
ing to the bench and bar through- 
out the state that the top claims 
executives gave full support and 
endorsement to this procedure. 

“Since this first take-off, this 
subject has been on the agenda 
of every meeting of the Associa- 
tion for reports on its progress 
and developments. On each occa- 
sion the members of the Associa- 
tion recognized that its success 
was dependent upon the attitude 
of trial counsel and trial judges 
as well as claim representatives. 
Therefore, contact was kept with 
the judges and with the Judicial 
Council of California, letting them 
know of this support.” 

Greatest advances in pretrial 
procedures are reported to have 
been made in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco areas. As a result, 
part of the continuing program of 
the Judicial Council of the State 
Supreme Court is to bring judges 
handling pretrial to these cities to 
observe its operation in those 
courts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bigelow 
writes: “We of the Pacific Claim 
Executives’ Association stand sol- 
idly behind support of any plan 
that may be reached for the pur- 
pose of moving litigation as rap- 
idly and fairly as possible. With 
a backlog of some 16,000 cases 
pending in Los Angeles County 
courts, we are convinced of the 
need for continuing and widening 
the area of utilizing the pretrial 
settlement system in the public 
welfare.” @ 
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ONESTY 


Strange but true—you can build employee dishonesty 
coverage into a top-flight premium producer. Here are 
just a few reasons why: @ More than $500,000,000 is 
lost annually through employee dishonesty, yet this 
field of protection is still undeveloped. @ More and 
more publicity on these losses pre-sells prospects for 
you makes management aware of the need for 
employee bonding. @ And, in meeting the bonding 
needs of your assureds, you accomplish many things. 
é You protect your client from the big loss which 
could leave his business insolvent. @ You get closer 
to your client, learn more about his business and its 
total insurance needs. @ You protect your competitive 
position by selling your client fidelity coverage before 
someone else does. @ Too, you broaden the base of 
agency income by realizing on the great, untapped 
potential of fidelity bonds! 
Specialists in each and every line 
can help you sell more “‘across the board”! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIRE ¢ FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 
LIFE * ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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The time and place to start are here and now. Our 
current issue of Martroap To Prorits covers fidelity 
bonding thoroughly. In it you'll find factors which 
cause employee dishonesty . . . important loss preven- 
tion suggestions for your clients guides to de- 
termine the minimum coverage . . . and a discussion of 
the most frequent objections to bonding and how to 
overcome them! Most important—American Surety’s 
bonding specialists at our branch offices across the 
country stand ready to give you skilled help in expand- 


ing your sales and income through 
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employee bonding. Why not begin 
by sending the coupon for your 
free MaiLroap To Prorrrs right 
now! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Martroap to Prorits featuring Em- 


ployee Dishonesty and Fidelity Bonds. 


Vame 
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Preston G. Adams with Mrs. Adams and daughters, Linda, Sharon, and Susan, in their home in Sait Lake City. 


Pres Adams saw our ad... 


That was the turning point — the day Preston 
Adams noticed a particular advertisement of ours in 
an insurance trade magazine. Since starting his 
career as a life underwriter, Pres had felt he wasn’t 
moving ahead as well as he should. Then he found 
himself reading with interest about our Leaders 
Association. 

The fact that so many New England Life agents 
meet the high standards of qualification for this 
organization was an eye-opener to Pres. He was aware 
also that success has a way of generating more suc- 
cess. New England Life seemed to offer the kind of 
atmosphere in which he wanted to work. 

Ever since Pres Adams joined us, his climb has 
been steady. He has qualified for our Hall of Fame as 
well as for the Leaders Association he was reading 
about not so long ago. 
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Pres himself credits much of his success to the 
close cooperation between the field force and the 
Home Office. Especially, however, he praises his 
product — the ‘‘Better Life’’ policy with its generous 
provisions — and New England Life’s equitable 
treatment of its policyholders. As Pres puts it: “The 
confidence that people have in the contract and in 
the company has helped me a great deal in writing 
business.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
Muital LF Efe oes 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


125th Anniversary of Our Charter 
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IT’S MUTUAL: 


Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday set up their own suburban community on a far-off 


jungled island by mutual effort. It still works. Wherever you live, an agency agreement 
with Northwestern gives you added tools to build your business — the extra advantages 
of modern policies, prompt claims-handling and 


proven mutual savings to match the extra service 

Don’t wait for 
Friday to write 
Northwestern 


ee NORTHWESTERN i ey 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 4Ap of an agency 


easy agreement. 


HOME OFFICE + SEATTLE + WASHINGTON 


of your own local independent agency. 


CHICAGO + COLUMBUS - DALLAS - DENVER » HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MISSOULA - CHATHAM, VJ.» OKLAHOMA CITY » PHOENIX » PORTLAND - RALEIGH - SALT LAKE CITY » SAN DIEGO» SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - ST. LOUIS - CANADA: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - EDMONTON - SASKATOON - WINNIPEG 
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i et 0 OT Pe ee Ok ae 
FROM CHICAGO 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 


COMPANY 
FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Since 1886) 


Formerly 
NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Over $600,000,000 life insurance in force 


Presents 
A dramatic Life Insurance oppor- 
tunity for 12 key regional sales 
directors— qualified men whose 
financial aspirations are consis- 
tent with assured growth. Write in 
confidence to Allen V. Dowling, 


President. 


er Since 1886 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


for LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4 «+ ILLINOIS 
Operating in 48 states and District of Columbia Over $600,000,000.00 in force 
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“High Payer” 


Continued from page 33 


figures were available—separates 
these unskilled jobs from the other 
insurance posts. 

To do this, Dr. Bakerman has 
examined the OASI earnings data 
for male wage and salary workers 
who had earnings in all four quar- 
ters of the year. This eliminates 
the low earnings of those who enter 
or leave the industry during the 
year. He has given figures for both 
parts of the insurance industry— 
insurance carriers and agents, bro- 
kers, and services, according to the 
Standard Industrial Classification 
division. About one quarter of the 
agents and brokers are grouped as 
self-employed rather than as earn- 
ing wages or salaries and the re- 
port makes allowance for that. 


Industries Compared 


Two tables from Dr. Bakerman’s 
paper (on pages 33 and 59 of this 
issue) illustrate the statistics on 
which he has based these conclu- 
sions. Table 1 shows median an- 
nual wages for male wage and 
salary workers in selected indus- 
tries. Dr. Bakerman has chosen 
these particular industries because 
their annual wage figure is either 
the same as or above that of the 
insurance median wage. 

“The median annual wage for 
the insurance carrier industry in 
1954,” he writes, “is $4,900. This 
total is definitely exceeded by the 
median in four other industries. 
These are miscellaneous services, 
printing and publishing, products 
of petroleum and coal, and telecom- 
munications. It is probably ex- 
ceeded by median wages for pipe 
line transportation and radio broad- 
casting and television. It is prob- 
ably equalled by that for security 
and commodity brokers.” 

He then estimates that the me- 
dian wages for insurance agents, 
brokers and services in 1954 was 
$4,500. This is exceeded by all of 
the industries mentioned, and some 
others as well. If all of the self- 
employed insurance agents and 
brokers are added, this median 
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wage would be lower than $4,500, 
he reports. 

From these figures, Dr. Baker- 
man concludes that “the insurance 
carrier industry ranks within the 
top 6 per cent of industries in the 
United States in median wages” 
when you take into account all male 
wage and salary workers in all in- 
dustries covered by the OASI sys- 
tem. 


Four Levels 


In Table 2, he has grouped wage 
and salary earnings for the selected 
industries into four different levels 
and shows the percentage of male 
workers included at each level. 
Thus in the insurance carrier sec- 
tion, 78.8% of the males earn 
$3,600 and over, 26.3% earn be- 
tween $3,600 and $4,800, 33.3% 
earn between $4,800 and $7,200, 
and 19.0% earn $7,200 and over. 

It is in the $7,200 and over 
bracket that Dr. Bakerman finds 
the basis for his statement that 
insurance is a “relatively high wage 
payer.” In that column in Table 2 
he finds the two insurance groups 
with 19 and 20 per cent of their 
male four-quarter wage earners. 
“There are only four industries in 
which the percentages of the in- 
surance industries are exceeded. 
These are radio broadcasting and 
television, security and commodity 


brokers, transportation by air and 
miscellaneous services. .. . 

“If the self-employed are added 
to four-quarter wage and salary 
workers in the insurance agents, 
brokers and services industry, then 
the proportion of all in the $3,600 
and over class falls to 58.8% from 
the 68.3%. However, the proportion 
in the $7,200 and over class rises 
from 19.0% to 24.4%.” 

Dr. Bakerman then goes on to 
explain why the insurance median 
figures seem low while the truth is 
there are a fair number of posts 
paying $7,200 or more. He says 
that some of the industries in 
which median wages are higher 
than insurance have a “relatively 
close bunching of earnings above 
the median level.” Thus the pipe 
line transportation industry with 
a median wage level of $5,300 
shows only 5.9% of its salary earn- 
ers in the $7,200 and over bracket. 


More & Better Information 


Thus the “dispersion of wages 
above the median” makes the in- 
surance industry a “high wage 
payer.” Dr. Bakerman closes his 
paper by citing the need for more 
statistics in this field so that in- 
surance can “gain in reputation by 
the development and dissemination 
of more complete information.” @ 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent of All Male Four-Quarter Wage and Salary Workers, 
by Annual Earnings Intervals, $3,600 and Over, by Industry, 1954 


Industry 
Insurance carriers. ... 


Insurance agents, brokers and services. . 


Metal mining... a 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
General contractors—other construction 


Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products... . Bite, 
Products of petroleum and coal. 
Transportation equipment. . 

Instruments and related products . 


Transportation by air... 

Pipe line transportation. 
Telecommunications ' 
Utilities and sanitary services 


Wholesale trade ex merchant wholesalers... 


Security and commodity brokers............ 
Radio broadcasting and television........... 


Miscellaneous services 


Source: 


Per Cent In Annual Earnings interval 
“$3,600 $3,600 $4,800- $7,200 
and Over 4,799 7,199 and Over 
78.7% 26.3% 33.3% 19.0% 

68.3 20.0 e 
66.2 28.6 


83.3 39.9 
69.5 31.5 
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FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 
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FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 
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Depreciation Studies 
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More ‘Today’ 


Auto, Aircraft or 
Ocean Marine? 


There has been no attempt yet, 
so far as we know, to decide how 
to insure ‘‘Hovercraft.’’ But we 
might as well get started on the 
job. 

“Hovercraft” rise and move on 
jets of high-pressure air. They 
“hover” a few inches or more above 
the ground or water, and can move 
at speeds up to 25 mph. 

We might insure them as cars if 
they “run” over our roads or our 
land. But will that policy apply 
when they move atop a river? 

Now Fairplay, the marine maga- 
zine from London reports, “hover- 
craft of several thousand tons 
weight, capable of carrying either 
passengers or bulk cargo, should 
become possible within two dec- 
ades.” When that day comes, hover- 
craft may cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in little more than 24 hours, Fair- 
play predicts. 

But which bureau will have in- 
surance jurisdiction — an aircraft 
pool, a marine institute, or the cas- 
ualty underwriters? 


Hidden Market 


Looking for a new market for 
life insurance? Try the employees 
in your home office. 

Howard Reeder, president of 
Continental Assurance, describes 
what happened in their head- 
quarters. 

“A year or so ago we estab- 
lished an employees’ insurance 
consultation service. We finally 
got around to realizing that al- 
though we worked hard at get- 
ting people to buy insurance from 
our company, we had done nothing 


with the market potential among 
our own employees. 

“This new consulting service 
hasn’t had an idle moment since 
it first opened its door. Staffed 
by people trained for the job, it 
has consulted with many of our 
employees, all acting on their own 
initiative. What have been the re- 
sults? The service has been re- 
sponsible for over $4 million of 
additional ordinary insurance—in- 
surance that was purchased but 
not sold. 

“The average employee who has 
availed himself of this service has 
a salary in the $5,000 to $7,500 
range; he has group and pension 
death benefits of just over $20,- 
000. He purchased additional in- 
surance of approximately $8,000 
merely by having received in- 
formation as to his present cover- 
ages, including social security 
benefits, and measuring them 
against his minimum needs.” 


Outside-Inside Tax 


Industrial debit agents are not 
considered outside salesmen for 
most tax purposes, but do get the 
same tax treatment of their busi- 
ness expenses, the Internal Revy- 
enue Service says. 

IRS, in a clarifying ruling (59- 
396), says that these agents may 
deduct their business expenses in 
the same way outside salesmen 
deduct theirs. This includes non- 
reimbursed expenses, transporta- 
tion costs, and costs for travel 
away from home. Expenses which 
are accounted to the employer 
and reimbursed do not have to 
be reported. Expense money which 
is not accountable, or expenses 
which are not reimbursed should 
be reported and deducted.—Wash- 
ington Office. 
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From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institu- 


tional establishments have discovered 
the economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, 
holdup, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the 
most modern protection systems avail- 
able anywhere. ADT electric and 
electronic systems are specifically de- 
signed to provide maximum security 
at lowest cost. Thousands of ADT sub- 
scribers enjoy substantial savings 


Controlled Companies of 


over other, less dependable and far 
more expensive methods of guarding 
their properties. At the same time, 
they are assured of the most reliable 
protection available. 

ADT central stations are located in 
principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and 
regularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call 
our sales office in your city, listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Burglar 
Alarms or Fire Alarms, or write to 
our Executive Office. 
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“| used to 
talk about 
service 
until | was 
blue in 
the face!” 


says Agent John Ravaschio, 
President of the Sergent-Mackey 
Agency in Dumont, New Jersey. 


“But people never quite got 
my message until I started using 
Etna Casualty’s Planrite.” 


“Planrite enables us to sell our services on a professional basis. We have found 
Planrite especially effective in the delivery of renewals. Prior to expiration of a 
policy, we review the customer’s account, noting carefully the uninsured hazards, 
inadequate amounts of coverage, and out-of-date policy forms, if any. We then 
complete a Planrite (which can be done very quickly) showing how the client’s 
program can be put in proper order. 

“When we deliver the completed Planrite, it not only makes a favorable im- 
pression but the client usually wants to get out his other policies to put in the 
Planrite pockets. This enables us to see what he needs and, in a great many instances, 
has helped us obtain the entire accounts of both personal and commercial risks. 
In fact, on existing accounts where Planrite has been used, our records show an 
immediate average increase in premiums of 27.3%!” 

Planrite is but one of the many exclusive selling tools provided by A’tna Casualty, 
where 


Agency building is our business 


ARTNA CASUALTY @& 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Merit Policies 


Continued from page 41 


year) Five-year accident free with 
no more than two drivers and no 
male driver under 25—60% for 
urban districts. 

5. Five-year accident free special 
category for cars driven less than 
10,000 miles a year—52% for ur- 
ban districts. 

Meanwhile, back in the United 
States the discussion of merit rat- 
ing goes on, pro and con. The 
“‘pro’s” are numerous and vocal, 
praising the new plans as (1) the 
salvation for the stock agency com- 
panies, and (2) the proper way to 
underwrite auto policies. The 
“con’s” are also vocal in making 
their objections heard, but they 
find the current moving so swiftly 
they have to write safe driving 
plans whether they like them or 
not. 

Some of these objections to merit 
rating—culled from a wide range 
of comments during the last nine 
months—are minor. If you class 
motorists by traffic violations, what 
can you do about the one who can 
get all or most of his traffic tickets 
“fixed ?” 

Another objection: your defini- 
tion of “chargeable” accident will 
always create. dissatisfaction 
among motorists on the border line. 


Minor Litigation 


More serious may be the charge 
that the new plans will bring on 
protracted litigation on minor ac- 
cidents and traffic violations. In- 
stead of allowing such minor in- 
fractions to go through without 
objection, the driver charged with 
fault may now be anxious to con- 
test the claim in order to keep 
his record “clean.” 

Most of the serious objections to 
safe driving programs can be 
classed under three heads: costs, 
acceptance, and soundness of prin- 
ciple. 

Since merit rating requires the 
carrier to keep track of the driving 
records of every policyholder in- 
dividually, the objectors claim this 
will add more office expense to the 
plans. There must be a fee paid 
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for looking up every driver’s- rec- 
ord in the police files of traffic vio- 
lators. Will this make merit rat- 
ing too expensive to administer? 

Acceptance of the new plans 
have been questioned by some ob- 
jectors. They claim clients are re- 
luctant to fill out the longer and 
more complicated forms needed for 
merit rating. Also they claim that 
agents will not accept these plans 
because there are so many varia- 
tions, each company may have its 
own underwriting rules so that no 
standard agency office routine will 
be practical. 

Finally the soundness of rating 
each car on its own accident record 
has been questioned. One writer 
states firmly, “The accident record 
of a single vehicle provides no 
basis for determining the proba- 
bility of an accident in the future.” 
The actuaries are still debating 
that one. 

But at this point, the objectors 
are outnumbered by officials, exec- 
utives, and agents who are solidly 
in favor of the trend to discounts 
for safe driving. In the last nine 
months there has been a steady 
stream of praise for the merit 
rating principle and for the vari- 
ous plans being tried in different 
states. 

From their statements we have 
culled what seem to be the most 
often emphasized strong points in 
the merit rating system. 

Hammered home most strongly 
by the stock-agency Bureau com- 
panies is the point that these new 
plans will allow them to write auto 
insurance at rates more competi- 
tive with those of the specialty and 
direct writing carriers. 

This new rate structure will re- 
sult in strengthening the market 
for all private passenger car in- 
surance since carriers will under- 
write even some poor risks to 
whom they may charge a higher 
premium. This may have the effect 
of relieving some of the recent 
pressure on the auto assigned risk 
plans. 

The lower rates for some drivers 
under merit rating will also be an 
answer to the charge that auto in- 
surance premiums have been in- 
creasing rapidly recently. Now it 
will also be possible to show the 
policyholder that he himself is re- 


sponsible for the rise in his own 
premium costs. 

Setting “safe drivers” apart 
from “unsafe ones” has also been 
emphasized as a strong point of 
the merit rating system. The 
credit and debits allowed to differ- 
ent drivers recognizes and rewards 
many who feel they deserve a bet- 
ter fate than being “averaged” in 
with everyone else. The insurance 
companies are now being praised 
for recognizing that some drivers 
deserve better treatment than oth- 
ers. 

Many of the other favorable 
arguments for merit rating come 
under the heading of “safety.” 
The premium surcharges up to 100 
per cent of the base rate should 
keep some “unsafe” drivers off the 
highways. Also proponents of 
merit rating see in it a “built in 
tendency to improve driving hab- 
its.” The knowledge that a traffic 
violation or a chargeable accident 
can raise the premium rate will, 
they say, make drivers more cau- 
tious. 

Finally advocates of these new 
plans point to some mechanical ad- 
vantages. The signed application 
has been helpful in underwriting 
and aids in classifying drivers. The 
greater call for violation facts may 
help some states to improve their 
traffic records. 


The Public 


But one strong argument favor- 
ing merit rating is repeated more 
often than any other. It is phrased 
in many different ways, but it 
means “This is the type of policy 
the public wants.” Merit rating 
meets the demand by the public 
that auto insurance should give 
recognition to good driving habits. 

For agency companies another 
heartening result has been strong 
support for merit rating by agents’ 
groups. The California agents’ as- 
sociation called merit rating “a 
workable, competitive tool for re- 


‘taining and recapturing the auto- 


mobile business.” 

Merit rating and safe driver 
plans are here to stay. Even those 
who oppose them will write them 
in some form to keep up with the 
crowd and to “meet the public de- 
mand.” @ —Bill Alrich 
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Kids and Dogs 


Continued from page 37 


only trouble I have,” he plaintively 
added, “is that most of the little 
kids are losting ether their bage or 
card somewhere.” 

Sparky companies of the Cum- 
berland Valley Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association (Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
have undertaken a census of small 
children and invalids in their re- 
spective towns. Whenever they find 
a house containing helpless small 
children or invalid adults, they 
place a red Sparky sticker in a 
front window as a guide to firemen 
in any future emergency. 

At this time of year with spring 
clean-up time approaching, 
Sparky’s picture and his good ad- 
vice will once again be dissemi- 
nated on posters, folders, and news 
spots. Many Sparky Fire Depart- 
ments will also aid in home inspec- 
tion programs leaving check lists 
for fire hazards at homes and giv- 





The Sparky Club of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, with over 300 young- 
sters enrolled, owns a 1917 Republic pumper which the club rides 
in community parades. The Lake Geneva Fire Department sponsors 


the club and donated the engine. 


ing them out in schools. 

Both boys and girls can be en- 
rolled as Sparky Fire Department 
members, either individually or in 
groups. Some groups number as 
few as six youngsters. Others boast 
as many as a thousand or two 
thousand members. And every child 


who heeds even one Sparky mes- 
sage gets a valuable lesson in fire 
control or prevention. For a sample 
copy of the NFPA leaflet on or- 
ganizing a Sparky’s fire department 
for children between the ages of 
three and ten, circle No. 52 on the 
card on page 69. @ 





Right Now— get the facts on a 
NEW APPROACH 
TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 
Contract with... 


These 

facts 
can make | 
your future 
seeure yee 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 

* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 
Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


* tested-proven direct mail aids 





¢ liberal underwriting 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose" 
Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 

In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284 ,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 
Agency Director. 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 
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Savings 


Continued from page 33 


insurance companies. Since 1939 
the total assets of life companies 
have risen from $29.2 billion to 
$113.6 billion—a net increase of 
more than $84 billion. The total 
today is nearly four times the fig- 
ure in 1939. During the decade 
of the 1940’s life company assets 
doubled. During this decade (the 
’50’s) they have nearly doubled 
again—falling short by $5.6 bil- 
lion. 


Insurance Promotes Growth 


The great accumulation of sav- 
ings by the American people 
through life insurance has played 
a most important part in the eco- 
nomic growth of the United 
States. The contribution of life 
insurance savings to the expan- 
sion of the country has been espe- 
cially great since the end of 
World War II. 

Since 1946, for example, the 
total life insurance company in- 
vestment holdings of public utility 
bonds have increased by nearly 
$11 billion. In the same period, 
holdings of industrial bonds have 
risen by $22 billion. Today life 
companies hold $15.4 billion of 
Federally-insured and guaranteed 
home mortgages, as compared 
with $2.2 billion in 1946. In addi- 
tion, life companies have increased 
their investments in ‘conventional’ 
home mortgages by $10 billion 
since 1946.... 


Demand for Capital 


The economic growth of our 
country has, of course, created a 
huge demand for capital funds 
which has tended to outrun the 
total supply of savings. The ag- 
gregate of life insurance savings, 
and other forms of savings, has 
failed to keep pace with the capi- 
tal demands of our expanding 
economy. As a result, interest 
rates have moved upward since 
the end of the war, as is shown 
by the fact that the average rate 
of return on the invested funds 
of life insurance companies has 
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risen steadily from 2.88 per cent 
in 1947 to close to 4 per cent this 
year. 


Roy L. Reierson, Bankers 
Trust Co. 


AVINGS are likely to continue 

in short supply for many 
years to come. The need for sav- 
ings will be bolstered by: rising 
population, with resulting re- 
quirements for capital investment 
of all kinds—individual, business 
and government; the more inten- 
sive use of capital goods through- 
out the economy, facilitated by 
large and rising outlays for re- 
search and development and high 
labor costs; and tremendous de- 
mands for capital on the part of 
the under-developed areas of the 
world. 

Against these high and rising 
demands stand some formidable 
obstacles to the generation of a 
larger volume of savings relative 
to the size of the economy. Savings 
are put under pressure by the high 
level of consumption, facilitated by 
the growing use of consumer 
credit, which means that consum- 
ers save after they buy rather than 
before. In addition, government 
expenditures, and the correspond- 
ingly high taxes, constitute large 
drafts on our resources. This prob- 
lem is compounded by the progres- 
sive tax rates which encourage con- 
sumption by the lower income 
groups and inhibit savings in the 
income groups that might normally 
be expected to be large savers. 

Thus we are confronted by a 
dilemma—the prospect of con- 





"Stop griping about having to do the 
work of five men and start pushing but- 
tons, Jensen!" 


tinued large demands for savings 
in the face of powerful deterrents 
to an increase in the share of our 
national income that goes into sav- 
ings. It is imperative that an ade- 
quate supply of savings be gener- 
ated if the United States is to 
achieve a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth and a continued rise 
in the standard of living. 


E. J. Faulkner, Woodman 
Accident and Life 


HE key to further enhancement 

of life insurance as an invest- 
ment medium lies in satisfying 
people that the future return on 
dollars saved through life insur- 
ance will be attractive and that the 
dollars of life insurance proceeds 
that they receive will have pur- 
chasing power not substantially 
less than that of the premium dol- 
lars that they invest. 

Though lacking in the sparkle 
and tinsel of speculation, life in- 
surance need make no apologies for 
its record of a steady, sound and 
above-average rate of return. Ac- 
cording to an actuary’s careful 
computations, the average net re- 
turn on a policy taken out at age 
35 and carried for 30 years, on the 
basis of 1949 dividend scales, was 
3.34 per cent. This was at a time 
when the prime bank rate was only 
2 per cent and the nation was still 
reeling from the effects of an over- 
dose of the humpty-dumpty eco- 
nomics of the Keynesian school. By 
1957 this net rate of return had 
increased to 4.59 per cent. This 
figure is more significant when one 
appreciates that it is an after-tax 
and after expense rate of return. 
Contrast, if you will, today’s prob- 
ably 5 per cent net return from life 
insurance with the less than 3 per 
cent before-tax return on not en- 
tirely riskless ‘blue chip’ stocks. ... 

Assuming that we have the wis- 
dom and determination to preserve 
a sound dollar, we in life insurance 
ean look forward to a role of 
greater usefulness to individual 
people as the principal means by 
which most families will accumu- 
late savings. The prospect of full 
employment, a larger labor force, 
a vast increase in discretionary 
spending power, and the motiva- 
tion to save for better homes and 

Continued on page 66 
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Hey Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


\ 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company with a 
wide range of opportuni- 
ties for competent repre- 
sentatives of all levels; 
agents, branch and 
district managers. 








For full information write. . . 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office ¢ Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 
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Savings 
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more adequate education are all 
factors that augur well for an over- 
all increase in the rate of saving 
by individuals. However, continued 
high taxes and the American pen- 
chant for mortgaging earnings 
through installment purchases 
mean that most families will be 
saving just a few dollars at a time 
from the monthly paycheck. For 
the accumulation of this kind of 
savings, life insurance is peculiarly 
well suited. 


Social Implications 


The social implications of the 
role of life insurance as an ac- 
cumulator of capital are very great 
and will become more important as 
we accelerate the process of build- 
ing homes, highways, hospitals, 
utilities, and factories, as we in- 
vest in education and research, as 
we forward the development of the 
world’s undercultivated areas, and 
improve the stature of our national 
defense. To achieve the dream of 
a better tomorrow it is estimated 
that our annual investment in capi- 
tal goods, social capital and de- 
fense will have to be stepped up, 
in terms of 1959 prices, from the 
1957 level of $177 billion to $315 
billion by 1970. These vast sums 
can be channeled into creative capi- 
tal by government fiat and taxes, 
which will tend to lower the stand- 
ard of living, as in the totalitarian 
countries, or they can be accumu- 
lated in the American way by in- 
dividual voluntary reduction in im- 
mediate consumer spending based 
on incentives. No instrument in 
our economy is more effective than 
life insurance in persuading Mr. 
and Mrs. Average American to 
save. A quarter of a million ag- 
gressive life insurance salesmen 
are seeing and selling our people 
on the the advantages of life in- 
surance for them and their loved 
ones. In the process the dimes and 
dollars of 110 million Americans 
are collected and invested in build- 
ing a better and more productive 
nation. @ 
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Farmers Need Planning 


Continued from page 35 


and automobile insurance were not 
included.) Insurance amounted to 
just under two-thirds of property 
value. 

However, buildings were insured 
for about 72 per cent of their value 
while personal property other than 
buildings and dwelling contents 
had insurance coverage amounting 
to only about half its value. 

At the same time, dwelling con- 
tents were insured for 83 per cent 
of their value. The main reason 
for this high ratio of insurance to 
value is probably the minimum 
coverage requirements on dwelling 
contents set by most carriers. 


Wide Variations 


While the average ratio of in- 
surance to value for all property 
was about 65 per cent, there was 
a wide variation among individual 
farmers. The range from 42 to 87 
per cent included two-thirds of the 
farmers. About one farmer in six 
carried insurance amounting to 
less than 42 per cent of his prop- 
erty value, while another one in 
six was insured for more than 87 
per cent of value. The average 
value of insurable property on 
these farms was $38,000, of which 
about $20,000 was on buildings and 
$18,000 for other property. 

Comparison with a similar study 
made in 1951 indicates insurable 
property values per farm increased 
about 50 per cent while the amount 
of insurance increased considerably 
more. Thus, there appears to have 
been an improvement in the ratio 
of insurance to value. 

The general farm liability policy 
was the most common type of lia- 
bility coverage carried by central 
Indiana farmers (not including 
motor vehicle liability coverage). 
Almost 66 per cent of the farmers 
interviewed carried this general 
protection which is considerably 
higher than the 23 per cent re- 
corded in the 1951 Purdue study. 

But vehicle liability is carried 
by almost all—99.2 per cent—of 
those interviewed. Thus the farm- 
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ers seemed to be more conscious 
of the need for vehicle liability in- 
surance than for general farm lia- 
bility coverage. 

The most common vehicle lia- 
bility maximum limit carried was 
$30,000 and the average maximum 
limit was $44,600. Both of these 
limits are above the $20,000 limit 
required by the financial respon- 
sibility law of Indiana but are low 
compared with maximum possible 
losses which could occur. 

Farmers’ reactions to changes 
and new insurance developments 
varied. Three-fourths of the farm- 
ers interviewed did not know about 
deductible farm windstorm insur- 
ance. Sixty-six per cent were inter- 
ested in a $50 deductible property 
policy if premium rates could be 
reduced at least 30 per cent. Fifty- 
two per cent of the farmers indi- 
cated they would like to purchase a 
farm package policy, and 75 per 
cent preferred to deal with one in- 
surance agent. 

The farmers interviewed did not 
seem to favor rate classification, 
since 78 per cent stated that all 
farmers in their community should 
pay the same premium ate. 
Thirty-three per cent were in favor 
of increased inspections of insured 
property, and 45 per cent thought 
that other loss prevention activi- 
ties should be increased. 


Bought from One Company 


Most of the farmers interviewed 
purchased all their property in- 
surance from one company. Eighty- 
eight per cent have been with their 
present company for more than five 
years, 70 per cent for more than 
ten years, and 41 per cent have 
been with their company for more 
than 20 years. 

Thus this portion of the Purdue- 
NAMIC study of insurance pro- 
grams of central Indiana farmers 
has brought out: 

1. All farmers carried fire and 
wind insurance on buildings and 
most of them carried the extended 
coverages — explosion, riot, non- 
owned vehicle damage, aircraft 
damage and smoke damage. 

2. The average insurance to 
value ratio was 64.6 per cent, but 
individual ratios varied widely. 

3. On the average, buildings were 
insured for 72 per cent of their 


value while personal property 
(other than dwelling contents) 
had insurance coverage of only 
about 50 per cent of value. 

4. One farmer in three had no 
general farm liability insurance. 

5. Vehicle liability insurance was 
purchased by practically all farm- 
ers who owned cars and trucks. 

There seems to be no easy single 
solution for the problem of im- 
proving ratios of insurance to 
property values, the researchers 
concluded. Extensive statistical 
analysis indicated there is practi- 
cally no relationship between vari- 
ation in ratios and age, net worth, 
non-farm employment, net income 
or value of insurable property. 
None of these factors explained 
why some farmers carry insurance 
equal to 80 per cent of property 
value while others insure to 40 
per cent of value. 

Possible reasons for this varia- 
tion include differences between 
farmers in their willingness to as- 
sume risk and the failure of farm- 
ers to recognize exposure to risk, 
lack of information about kinds 
of coverages, costs. 

The insurance industry cannot 
do too much about the farmers’ 
unwillingness to assume risk, but 
here are some suggestions which 
may be helpful in improving farm- 
ers’ ability to analyze property in- 
surance needs. First, give in- 
creased attention to building values 
in terms of use of structures. One 
farmer in 11 said he would not re- 
place the dwelling if destroyed 
(they owned farms with two dwell- 
ings); one in eight would not re- 
place the barn, and one in nine 
owned one or more other buildings 
which would not be replaced. Fur- 
thermore, over half the farmers 
interviewed said they would re- 
place barns with a lower-cost type 
of structure than their present 
barns. 

Second, encourage farmers to 
think in terms of total insurable 
property—not just buildings. Non- 
building assets equal or exceed 
building values on many farms. 

Third, keep alert to changes in 
the level of prices as well as 
changes in physical quantities of 
insurable assets. Of the farmers 
interviewed, four out of ten had 
not increased their property insur- 
ance in the past five years. @ 
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Health Insurance Assn. 
IssuesMid-TerminalTables 


Show reserves for lifetime hospital 


and surgical expense benefits 


Tables of mid-terminal reserves 
for lifetime hospital and surgical 
expense benefits are now available. 

The study was prepared for 
member companies of the Heaith 
Insurance Association of America. 
Tables are based on the 1956 Inter- 
company Hospital and Surgical 
tables combined with the Commis- 
sioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality table and 2% per cent 
interest. 

Computations make use of the 
two-year preliminary term method 
with durations through age 99 cal- 
culated at the following issue ages: 
daily hospital benefit, ages 15 to 
77; surgical expense benefit, ages 
15 to 62; miscellaneous hospital 
expense benefit, ages 15 to 77; and 
maternity benefit, ages 15 to 44. 

The book of tables, consisting of 
100 pages, with commutation func- 
tions, net premiums, and mid-ter- 
minal reserves, sells for $5 a set. 
Work was done through the coop- 
erative efforts of HIAA and Nelson 
and Warren, Inc., consulting ac- 
tuaries. 

For Further Information Circle 47 on Card 


Accident Manual Revised 


National Safety Council has pub- 
lished the fourth edition of its 
“Accident Prevention Manual for 
Industrial Operations.” 

The completely revised volume 
is a complete safety reference 
work. It contains more than 500 
illustrations and 1,542 pages of 
data on every aspect of industrial 


safety. 
For Further Information Circle 48 on Card 
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|. A. C. Opens Competition 


The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference has announced its 8th An- 
nual Awards Program for agents 
and brokers. The program affords 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


recognition for outstanding use of 
advertising during 1959. Successful 
use of advertising, publicity, or 
public relations, regardless of 
amount, is the primary qualification 
for entering. Competition is open 
to any agent or broker in the 
United States or Canada who rep- 
resents a stock property, casualty 

or surety company. 
A total of 16 major awards will 
be offered. One I.A.C. “Oscar” and 
Continued on page 71 





Device Tests Boating Skill 


A new device tests the nautical 
know-how of pleasure boat skip- 
pers. If they flunk, it could keep 
them out of the water. Called the 
Aetna Sailorometer, the new at- 
the-helm testing unit combines the 
bow-half of a motorboat with wide- 
screen movies. Result is a “drydock 
voyage” that challenges the sea- 
manship of even experienced skip- 
pers. 

During his excursion on the mo- 
tion picture waterway, the helms- 
man pilots the craft through 10 
common boating maneuvers de- 


Geese 24 $59. SRS: 


signed to check his knowledge of 
the “rules of the road” and other 
boating safety practices. All the 
while, a mechanical “master mari- 
ner” automatically marks his score 
on a card that is ejected at the 
conclusion of the run. 

Developed by the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, the Sailor- 
ometer is designed to call attention 
to safe boating practices in an 
effort to curb the mounting acci- 
dent toll among the more than 40 
million boating enthusiasts now 
plying the nation’s waterways. 


For Further Information Circle 49 on Card 
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How Buyers Get Corporate Insurance 

“Corporate Insurance: Management and Markets” is a 
report issued by the American Management Association. 
It discusses changing coverages, rates, and management 
attitudes in corporate insurance. 

Part One looks at the corporate insurance manager and 
his job from the point of view of both management and 
the insurance manager. Attitudes of both underwriter and 
buyer toward transferring the risk to the insurance mar- 
ket are examined. A special section covers loss prevention 
and control. 

Part Two reviews trends in markets (domestic and Lon- 
don), coverages, and rates. Multiple-line underwriting, 
medical-expense benefits for retired employees, and retro- 
spective rating are reviewed. 

The report is based on material presented at AMA’s 


1959 Spring Insurance Conference in New York. 76 pages. 
$2.50. 
For Further Information Circle 267 on Card 5 
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Permit No. 36 
New York, N. Y 














Guide for Property Lines 

“Property and Casualty Insurance” is a guide book for 
agents and brokers, explaining the purposes of the policy 
and the risks to be covered. The book is really seven vol- 
umes in one. Subdivisions include Fire and Allied Lines, 
Inland and Ocean Marine, Crime Coverages, Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, Liability, Auto, and other classes. 

The author, Philip Gordis, CPCU, is experienced in prac- 
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P. O. Box 68 
New York 14, 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


tical insurance work. He also has taught large numbers of 
students preparing for the New York licensing examina- 
tions. Rough Notes is the publisher. 560 pages. $7.50. 
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Key to Better Living 
Research & Review has compiled a collection of short 
essays by one of its founders, the late Mansur B. Oaks. 
. Titled “Mental Attitude—The Key to Better Living,” the 
book’s inspirational messages are grouped under ten general 
headings, dealing with the best uses of time, how to fight 
discouragement, and the factors of success. 77 pages. Single 

copy, 90¢. 
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NICB Issues “Economic Almanac for 1960" 


The 15th annual edition of the “Economic Almanac” 
has been published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The book contains thousands of facts about the 
economic life of the United States and Canada. 

A number of important tables have been included for 
the first time this year. Some of these show production of 
strategic minerals by various countries, capital investment 
in industry, fringe benefits, and transfer payments. 

The Canadian section also features new data. A separate 
index makes it easier to use these Canadian statistics. 673 
pages. $7.95. 
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Continued from page 68 


, 


three “Oscarettes” will be awarded 
in each of four divisions according 
to premium income classes. 

Entries must be submitted before 
April 1, 1960. Additional details 
and assistance may be obtained 
from chairman of the LA.C. 
Awards Committee: Robert H. 
Gott, 640 Temple Avenue, Detroit 
32, Mich. 


For Further Information Circle 50 on Card 


Get Your Spectator Index 


THE SPECTATOR’s index for 
the 12 monthly issues in 1959 is 
now available. 

Included in the index is a list 
of life, property and general in- 
terest articles, statistical articles 
and tables by page number and 
month. Authors of feature ar- 
ticles are given. The popular 
regular departments — ‘‘Cover- 
ages and Forms,’’ “Invest- 
ments,” and “Verdict”? — are 
identified by monthly titles. 

Copy of the index will be sent 
to anyone requesting it on the 
reply card on opposite page. 

For Copy ef Index Circle 53 on Card 


Data Processing Annual 


Gille Associates offers a “Punched 
Card Data Processing Annual,” 
cloth bound reference work for 
users of computers and card and 
tape equipment. The book features 
a “computer guide,’ showing all 
commonly used types of electronic 
computers, with basic descriptions 
and characteristics. A comparison 
chart gives specifications of each 
type at a glance. 

A detailed survey of applications 
now in use and those rejected, 
based on over 2,200 questionnaire 
replies, includes 29 charts. These 
show statistics for all principal 
functions and types of business. 
Also, 45 detailed applications of 
punched card, tape and computers 
are classified by type of business 
and function. A section on wiring 
techniques for punched card equip- 
ment is included. 

A directory gives local sources in 


February 1960 


the 40 largest U. S. cities for most 
supplies and services needed in data 
processing departments. Price of 
book is $15. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


1960 Issue CPCU Annals 


The official Chartered Property 
Casuality Underwriters publica- 
tion, “The Annals,” has been pub- 
lished by the Society of C.P.C.U. 
This edition includes the papers 
presented at the C.P.C.U. semi- 


nars in Los Angeles, California. 

Included are papers on insurance 
regulation, automobile insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and in- 
surance marketing and manage- 
ment. 

Four CPCU Chapter special 
study projects deal with the Psy- 
chological Factors Affecting Indus- 
trial Accidents; An Appraisal of 
the Safe Driver Insurance Plan; 
Bailee Problems, and Property 
and Liability Exposures with a spe- 

Continued on page 72 


Management Development Program 
Speeds Training of Pilot Life 
General Agents for Key Posts 





LIFE #® GROUP e 
GREENSBORO, 


Always “Agency Minded,” we now go a 
vital step further, with one of today’s most 
intensive management development pro- 
grams—training future General Agents for 
key cities in Pilot’s expansion program. 


Each management trainee — carefully 
selected as to his sales and supervisory 
experience (on salary during the entire 
program )—alternates in three-week cycles 
between Home Office instruction and prac- 
tical field experience, as he takes up new 
phases of management activity. At three 
critical points, his schedule is heightened 
by one-week Home Office Seminars on 
actual management problems. The pro- 
gram gives to the management trainee the 
proper development and training he needs, 
plus self-confidence, to enter the agency 
management field. 


Pilot’s unique Management Develop- 
ment Program is another reason why 
career underwriters — prospective general 
agents, especially — in ever increasing 
numbers are saying: “For clear sailing in 
the years ahead, Sail with the Pilot.” 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 


NORTH CAROLINA 





LN 


n the Lo with... 


This year, 138 Life of Georgia fieldmen are serving as officers 
in local and state associations of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The confidence placed in these men by 
their colleagues is indicative of the caliber of leadership shown 
by Life of Georgia field representatives throughout the South. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 








Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 

















ROYAL 
HXCHANGE 
GROUP 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE - PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Associated with 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. AND ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Representatives in Principal Cities and Towns of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World. 
FIRE, MARINE, CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 
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Continued from page 7? 


cial paper on the Insurability of 
Sonic Boom. The 280-page book 
sells for $3. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 


Non-Electric Fire Alarm 
Vanguard - Interstates Corpora- 

tion has introduced a non-electrical 

fire alarm system which has been 


approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. The mechanical system op- 
erates as a single station alarm 
without wires or batteries. Each 
alarm in the system works inde- 
pendently. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Cutting Down 
Industry Noise 


Pamphlet issued by the U. S. De- 

partment of Labor shows ways in- 
dustry can cut down on noise. Many 
on-the-job noises can lead to deaf- 
iness if workers are subjected to 
them for long periods. Jet motors 
at a distance of 75 feet blast away 
at 130 decibels up to the “threshold 
of pain.” Circular saws register at 
110 to 115 decibels, and punch 
presses at 90 to 110. What is 
termed a “noisy home” measures 
40 to 60 decibels. Each increase of 
10 decibels indicates a 10-fold in- 
crease in sound intensity. 

Early hearing damage is often 
unnoticed by a worker, the bulletin 
states. The pamphlet, entitled “‘Con- 
trolling Noise Hazards,” is the first 
in a series on “Safety in Industry” 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
A sample copy of the eight-page 
brochure on noise (Bulletin 207) 
may be obtained free, as long as 
the supply lasts. 


For Further Information Circle 57 on Card 
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Study of Paperwork 


“The Insurance Industry and 
Thermo-Fax Copying Products” is 
a 32-page booklet. It gives scores 
of ways to save time and money 
with electric copying machines in 
home offices, branches, and agen- 
cies. Based on hundreds of appli- 
cations, from executive offices to 
stock rooms, the booklet describes 
both general and systems copying 
methods. 

Information for the study was 
compiled by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company over 
a two-year period from among 40 
leading insurance companies. 
Booklet is offered free. 


For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Reading Business Records 


A brochure, “How to Read Your 
Business Records,” has just been 
published by the Ideal System 
Company. Written primarily to 
help the man with a small busi- 
ness, it explains in digest form 
how to understand the six basic 
sections of business records: In- 
come, Expenses, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Accounts Payable, Profit 
or Loss Statement, Financial 
Statement. 

Brochure gives suggestions on 
what to look for among these 
figures, how to recognize danger 
signs and what to do about them. 
Brochure is free upon request. 


For Further Information Circle 59 on Card 


Signal Warns at Night 


A reflecting safety warning de- 
vice for disabled autos and trucks 
provides protection from rear-end 
collisions at night. The “Safety 
Signal Stick” does not require 
batteries, which wear out, or 
chemicals which burn out. Pack- 
aged in a tube, the Signal Stick 
is a sturdy metal cylinder that 
stands on four metal legs or may 
be used as a hand signal. 

The device resembles a red-and- 
white striped candy cane whose 
non-chip, fluorescent finish is 
clearly reflected by on-coming 
headlights as far away as 400 
feet. Safety Signal Sticks weigh 
approximately one pound and can 
withstand winds up to 55 m.p.h. 


For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











Calling all agents and brokers 


YOUR ADVERTISING 
MAY WIN 
AN OSCAR 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE. 
OR SMALL YOUR 
ADVERTISING BUDGET 


So save your 1959 advertising 
materials — and remember it's 
not how large or small your budget 
but how effective your advertising. 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
complete informa- 
tion and entry blank. 


Robert H. Gott, Chairman, 8th Annual Awards Program 
640 Temple Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


| want to enter my 1959 advertising. Please send me complete information. 


Pe se 
Agency 
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Metropolitan Adopts New 


Series of Life Policies 


Portfolio revisions include a number 
of new benefits and flexible features 


Two new series of policies, the 
Tower and the Metropolitan, were 
introduced by Metropolitan Life 
on January 4. A number of new 
benefits and flexible features 
have been added. 

Buyers of plans in amounts over 
$5,000 will have their costs reduced 
by a premium discount system 
based on the size of the policy. 

The new ordinary policies will be 
issued in the Metropolitan series 
from $250 to $4,999, and the Tower 
series in amounts from $5,000 and 
up. All will have essentially the 
same policy provisions. 

Policies in the Metropolitan 
series will have these extensions: 
(1) The double indemnity benefit 
has been increased—except for the 
family policy and certain risks—to 
a triple indemnity, extended to age 
70 instead of the present age 65; 
(2) loss of eyesight and limbs 
benefit has been extended to include 
policies up to $4,999, and for the 
$3,000 family policy, to include all 
lives covered; and (3) a new and 
more flexible family income benefit 
will be available with policies of 
$2,000 and more. 

Provisions added to most Tower 
series plans are: Family income 
benefit with the basic amount be- 
coming payable at the death of the 
policyholder, rather than at the end 
of the family income period. Guar- 


74 


anteed future insurability of the 
policyholder will be available later 
in 1960. 

Accidental death benefit with 
provisions for double or triple 
indemnity, and with four or five 
times indemnity permitted if the 
policyholder has additional Metro- 
politan insurance. 

Level term insurance benefit for 
10 or 15 years, providing additional 
protection at low cost to meet a 
particular need—and which may be 
converted to permanent insurance 
at any time during the benefit 
period. 

A one-year term dividend option 
in life and endowment plans. 


For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 


Dividends for Fire, Homeowners 


Zurich-American now offers a 
participating fire policy in Oregon 
and participating fire and home- 
owners’ policies in Washington. 
Sale of the plan, which gives in- 
sureds lower costs through dividend 
returns, will be offered through 
agents of the American Guarantee 
and Liability Insurance Company 
in the two states. The plan applies 
only to those risks meeting the 
qualifications of selective under- 
writing. 

For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


MM Pays up to $15,000 


A group major medical contract 
designed to pay substantial first- 
dollar benefits as well as higher 
over-all maximums—and yet keep 
premium costs under control—has 
been developed by the Home Life 
of New York. 

The new coverage, introduced 
during the company’s 100th year, 
is called “Centennial Major Medi- 
cal.” It covers hospital and out-of- 
hospital expenses, including diag- 
nostics, home medical and nursing 
care, drugs, radiology, laboratory 
tests, and transportation to and 
from hospital, with maximum bene- 
fits of up to $15,000 per illness. 

Schedules for surgical operations 
and doctors’ treatments are based 
on the “relative value scale’ devel- 
oped by one of the largest medical 
societies in the country. Employers 
may choose one of many multiples 
of the basic schedule for each 
category of employees, depending 
on their needs and on the cost of 
hospital and medical services in 
their community. 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 


Sentry Auto Plan 


Harleysville Mutual announces 
its new Sentry auto policy. A 
single-limit, package type, the plan 
has premiums payable on a quar- 
terly, semi-annual, or annual basis. 
Safe driver credits of 15 per cent 
apply for insureds who have had 
no accidents during a three-year 
period ending three months before 
the effective month of the policy. 

There are only three classifica- 
tions—no accidents, 15 per cent 
credit; one accident, base rate; two 
or more accidents, 20 per cent sur- 
charge. The Sentry will be sold 
only in Pennsylvania. 

For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


Business Women's Disability 


A new Business Women’s Disa- 
bility Policy has been announced 
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by American Life of New York, an 
affiliate of American Surety. 

The policy, which has been ap- 
proved in all states except Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Texas, has five highly 
competitive features: it is guaran- 
teed renewable; contains a non pro- 
rating provision; has broad avia- 
tion coverage; may be continued 
beyond age 60 at the company’s 
option and its coverage is world- 
wide. There are two plans avail- 
able. Both contain provision for 
the payment of accident total dis- 
ability benefits for five years, and 
for either one or two years for 
sickness total disability benefits. 


For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 


Senior Citizen A&H 


A Senior Citizen accident and 
sickness policy for persons over 65 
is offered by Nationwide. Policy 
provides up to $10 per day hospital 
confinement or up to $5 per day in 
a nursing home, subject to a com- 
bined maximum of $300. 

In addition, the policy provides a 
hospital miscellaneous expense 


benefit which pays 100 per cent of 
the first $100 plus 80 per cent of 
the next $250. It also contains a 
$200 surgical schedule, a $50 out- 
patient benefit and provides for $3 
per day in hospital medical ex- 
penses. Policy will be issued at a 
monthly premium of $7.65 for men 
and women. 


For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Simplified Bond Blank 


A new style bond order blank 
has been announced by American 
Casualty. The new form, which 
almost completely eliminates paper- 
work in connection with a bond 
application, raises the limits of 
bonds in five categories which can 
be written with this short blank. 

Instead of being used only for 
bonds of $5,000 or less, the limits 
have been raised to $25,000 for 
Administrator and Executor bonds, 
and to $10,000 for License, Permit 
and Public Official bonds. One 
application takes care of five cate- 
gories of bonds. 

Information required on _ the 
form has been kept to an absolute 


minimum, and underwriting is 
limited to the agent’s recommenda- 
tion. The applicant’s signature is 
unnecessary. 

For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Lower Rate for Pension Plans 


A new, low rate pension trust 
class policy and an increase from 3 
to 354 per cent in the interest rate 
paid on conversion funds deposited 
under pension and profit sharing 
plans are announced by Northwest- 
ern’ National Life. These two 
changes mean a substantial reduc- 
tion in the cost of pension plans 
or, in the case of profit sharing 
plans, a substantial increase in the 
amount of insurance which can be 
purchased with a given proportion 
of the profit share. 

Since a greater proportion of 
the pension fund may be accumu- 
lated in a tax exempt trust, this 
gives greater flexibility in the pen- 
sion cost for the employer. Also 
because of the higher interest 
earnings paid on conversion funds, 
it will bring about a sharp reduc- 

Continued on page 76 








A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1959 SETS RECORD 


Sales by Fidelity Field Force produced a record 
high of $152,000,000 new business in 1959. 

This represents a 10% increase over 1958, which 
was the previous high for the Company. 


@ Paid production has increased each year 
— achieving an over-all gain of 148% 


for the period 


e Insurance in force has increased 99% 
e Assets have grown 56% 
e Persistency of Business exceptionally high 


Insurance in force December 31, 1959 over $1,240,000,000 
Assets over $360,000,000 
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REINSURANCE BROKERS 


Exclusively 


, More than a quarter century of constant 
progress and growth through unexcelled 
service to insurance companies. 
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Continued from page 39 


C. A. 165, 170, hearing denied by 
the Supreme Court of California, 
1931, the following language was 
used: 

“*The words “fronting” and “ad- 
joining” have been held synony- 
mous. The phrase referring to lots 
“fronting upon a street” means the 





lots touching the boundary line of 
the street.’ 

“The Federal courts, too, have 
almost universally construed ‘ad- 
joining’ as connoting contact. 


Meaning of ‘Immediately’ 
“We come, finally, to the signifi- 
cation of the word ‘immediately’ 
especially when used in connection 
with ‘adjoining.’ 
“In 31 C. J. at page 250 we find 
the following: ‘When used to indi- 





out in front 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. 


The impression he creates is a reflection upon him- 


self . 


. - our Company .. 


. and the entire insurance 


industry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 


train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 


professional view of his work—service becomes his 


watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 


insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 


desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 


another way—he knows his Company is one of the 


true pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the chang- 


ing needs of the public. He is proud to say he was 


the first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Pur- 
chase Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his 


® brief case. 
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cate place or space, the term “im- 
mediately” implies that nothing in- 
tervenes; it forbids the existence 
of intervening space.’ 

“In Words and Phrases, Perma- 
nent Edition, volume 20, page 132, 
it is said: ‘As used in an employ- 
er’s liability insurance policy, pro- 
viding that the insurer should be 
liable only for injuries sustained 
on certain premises or ways “im- 
mediately” adjoining, the terms 
quoted implied that nothing inter- 
vened. The word “adjoining” ordi- 
narily means joining to, contiguous, 
adjacent, as an adjacent room. The 
words “adjoining” and “adjacent” 
are often used synonymously, but 
not always. “Adjoining” seems to 
be a more restricted or confining 
word than “adjacent,”’ citing 
Charles Wolff Packing Co. v. Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Co., 146 P. 1175, 
1177, 94 Kan. 630. 

“Accordingly, though ‘adjoining’ 
alone is sometimes loosely used in- 
stead of ‘adjacent’ there is no dif- 
ference of opinion that “immediate- 
ly adjoining’ indicates definite con- 
tact.” 


Independent Search 


The Court then reached its con- 
clusion by saying: “There are no 
cases reported where the accident 
occurred in the street ‘immediately 
adjoining’ the insured’s premises. 
After a laborious independent 
search, this Court has been unable 
to discover a decision on all fours 
with the instant case. The situa- 
tion, therefore, obviously calls for 
reasoning by analogy. 

“The plaintiff contends that ‘the 
sidewalk in front of the insured’s 
premises is not a separate and 
distinct way, independent and 
apart from the street itself, but 
that the street is the “way” within 
the terms of the policy and that the 
sidewalk is merely a part of the 
whole thoroughfare originally dedi- 
cated for public use.’ 

“Tf one carries the plaintiff’s 
argument to its logical conclusion, 
one must say that the sidewalk 
across the street from the Soles 
store is likewise a ‘way’ within the 
terms of the policy, since it, too, 
‘is merely a part of the whole thor- 
oughfare originally dedicated for 
public use.’ 
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“Does the plaintiff mean to argue 
that if the boy had been attacked 
by the dog while on the opposite 
side of the street from the store, If, you know of a business with 5 or more 
the injury would have been covered key employees or executives, then you have 
by the policy? an excellent prospect fora... 

“The plaintiff’s argument can 
thus be reduced to an absurdity.” - 

Let us next take a case from the Provident 
State of Washington, United States SALARY CONTIN UANCE PLAN 
v. Great American Indemnity Co. 
of N. Y. (U. S. Court of Appeals 


rg Ninth: Circuit, June 16, bdoktmmeey-W. mena a 43 ae A choice of plans and a choice of 


guarantees, realistic disability income, premium 


reduction, and optional employer participation. 
Government Involved 


The United States Government The market is large and the income possibilities 
was the owner of a building in are excellent. Provident has the facilities and the 
which it had some tenants. One know-how to design programs to fit the needs of 
tenant, a grocery store, was in- your prospects. Write us for details. 
sured by the Great American In- 
demnity and another tenant, a 


beauty shop, was insured by Gen- 
eral Accident. The United States 


was named on both policies as an 
additional assured, and the policies 


read the same, insuring the prem- PROVIDENT tire -accsoenrs sicuness 


. ° . ~ HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 
ises and “ways immediately ad- LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


joining.” PERE S17 G, 

A customer of the beauty shop, f i , “, 
which was on the mezzanine floor, CHATTAN O O C \ [iia 
fell on the public sidewalk a few 


feet in front of the mezzanine IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


stairway. She brought suit against 
the United States and recovered a CONSULTING ACTUARIES MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


judgment. The United States EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
sought indemnity from the two 
carriers but they disclaimed liabil- 342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
ity on the ground that the policies 
did not cover the place where the 
accident happened. The Appellate 
Court agreed with the companies, 
cine REINSURANCE 
“The words ‘immediately adjoin- 
ing’ are unequivocal and have a ° 
definite and certain meaning. ‘Ad- Fire 
joining’ used in its usual and ordi- Casualty 


nary sense means touching or con- 
tiguous, in contact with, as dis- ; } 
tinguished from lying near or ad- Fidelity 
jacent. Webster’s International 
Dictionary, Unabridged (2d Ed. Surety 
1936); Black’s Law Dictionary 
(8d Ed. 1933); Long v. London 
& Lancashire Indemnity Co. of Security Miartual Casualty Company 
America, 6 Cir., 1941, 119 F. 2d 
628. The words ‘adjacent’ and ‘ad- 
joining’ are sometimes incorrectly HOME OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
used interchangeably to mean lying 309 West Jackson Boulevard UZ 259 West 14th Street 
close to or near. But when ‘adjoin- Chicago 6, Illinois NF New York 11, New York 
ing’ is coupled with the word ‘im- i 
mediately’ unquestionably the word 
Continued on page 80 
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THIS Premium Budget Plan Is 


Brand New! 
Simplified! 
Time-Saving! 
Low in Cost! 





Accoplan is the premium budget service of the American Casualty 
Group ...a new, improved plan that is the result of more than eight 
years experience in the premium budget field. Here are some 
highlights: 


e Equal Payments—All payments, including the down payment, 


are equal. 


Accident & Health Policies of certain types may be included in 
Accoplan, alone or with casualty and property coverages. 


Low Interest—Interest charges are among the lowest in the 
industry. No service charge. 


Insured’s Signature Not Required, except when Accident & 
Health coverages are included in the budget agreement. 


Additional Policies may be included at any time. 
Convenient Coupon Books are used for monthly payment plans. 


Monthly Payments may be as low as $6. Minimum for quarterly 
payments is $10; annual $15.00. 


Accoplan is ideal for both personal and business risks. 


A copy of the new Accoplan descriptive kit is available to any 
interested agent or broker. Write, on your letterhead, to ACCO, 
Inc., P.O. Box 817, Reading, Pa. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


60 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


HOME OFFICE—READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 








VERDICT 


Continued from page 79 


is used, as here, in its most re- 
strictive sense.” 

Now let us turn to some deci- 
sions on the East coast, noting the 
contrast. In Public Service Mutual 
Insurance Company v. Jacobs, 161 
N. Y. S. 2d 791, an action was 
brought by the carrier for a declar- 
atory judgment, decreeing that the 
accident was not one of the risks 
insured against and that the car- 
rier was not obligated to defend the 
action or pay any judgment. 


Premises Defined 


The insured, Jacobs, was the op- 
erator of a garage located on the 
south side of 122nd Street, in New 
York City. The plaintiff issued a 
policy of insurance to Jacobs in- 
suring him against liability for ac- 
cidents in the use of the premises. 
The premises were defined in the 
policy as “the premises described 
in the declaration including build- 
ing and structures thereon, and the 
ways immediately adjoining.” 

The injured party, D’Ambrosio, 
brought an action against Jacobs 
for damages for personal injury. 
In his complaint and bill of partic- 
ulars, he fixed the place of the ac- 
cident as in the roadway of 122nd 
Street on the north side of the 
street, opposite to Jacobs’ business. 
The Court rendered a judgment for 
the defendants, holding that the 
carrier had the duty to defend the 
assured. The significant part of the 
opinion is as follows: 

“Parts of the requested relief 
cannot be the subject of determina- 
tion at this time. It is impossible 
to say now what D’Ambrosio will 
prove at the trial of his action. All 
that can be discovered at present 
are his claims. These allegations 
may be changed with a consequent 
change in the question of plain- 
tiff’s ultimate liability. However, 
plaintiff’s obligation to defend the 
action depends on what is presently 
asserted as the claim, and this be- 
ing known, a determination can be 
had on whether it is obligated by 
the policy to defend, 

“The only issue raised by plain- 
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tiff concerns the place of the ac- 
cident, plaintiff’s claim being that 
the point was not one of the ‘ways 
immediately adjoining the prem- 
ises.’ The premises are on the south 
side of the street. Between them 
and the place of the accident is the 
south sidewalk and the greater por- 
tion of the roadway. 

“It is plaintiff’s contention that 
the sidewalk contiguous to the 
building is a way immediately ad- 
joining it, and anything else is not. 
There is no applicable decision in 
this state. In the Federal courts 
policies containing virtually the 
same language have been construed 
to limit the area of liability to that 
portion of the street which 
bounded the insured’s property, 
Long v. London & Lancashire Ind. 
Co., 6 Cir. 119 F. 2d 628. The same 
construction was given in Nebraska 
in Pickens v. Markland Casualty 
Co., 141 Neb. 105, 2 N. W. 2d 593. 


New Jersey Case 


“But neither of these cases de- 
termined whether a ‘way’ meant 
only a separable portion of the 
highway or the entire highway, for 
the extent that it bordered the in- 
sured premises. That precise ques- 
tion did arise in New Jersey and 
it was there held that the way in- 
cluded both sidewalks and the road- 
way between. Cristal v. American 
Casualty Co., 107 N. J. L. 394, 153 
A. 490. 

“While this decision is not con- 
trolling authority for this Court, 
it is subject to no logical infirmity 
and does no outrage to the lan- 
guage of the policy. It is therefore 
followed.” 

This decision was unanimously 
affirmed by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court without opin- 
ion (282 App. Div. 1040). 

In General Accident Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp. v. Woeffel, 161 
N. Y. S. 2d 794, the action was 
brought for a declaratory judg- 
ment to determine the carrier’s 
liability under a manufacturer’s 
and contractor’s liability policy. 
The insured operated a_ service 
station. The injured party was in 
a parked automobile standing at 
the curb in front of a poultry mar- 
ket which was next door to the 
service station. 

An employee of the service sta- 
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tion drove an automobile from the 
service station and struck the rear 
of the injured’s automobile, which 
was 20 to 25 feet north of the 
northerly boundary line of the ser- 
vice station. The policy again con- 
tained the same clause “ways im- 
mediately adjoining.” 

It was held that the accident did 
not happen on the “ways immedi- 
ately adjoining” because it took 
place in front of the poultry mar- 
ket rather than the service station. 
This decision was by the Supreme 


Court, Kings County, and was not 
appealed. 

You will note that in the Roach 
case in California, the court felt 
that it was absurd to consider the 
policy covering the opposite side 
of the street, while in the Public 
Service case in New York and the 
Cristal case in New Jersey the 
courts saw nothing wrong in the 
policy covering the opposite side 
of the street. The answer to this 
coverage problem depends on the 
State where the accident happens.@ 





New 
Programming 


Approach 





LNL’s Family Security Forecaster brings 
a new approach to programming. Designed 
as a one-interview sale, it streamlines program- 
ming so effectively that the Lincoln Life agent 
can present a tailor-made plan in the first in- 
terview. No long hours of office work wasted 
on sales that aren’t made. 


Lincoln Life’s Family Security Forecaster 
is another reason for our proud claim that LNL 
is geared to help its fieldmen. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


“Meet Mr. Lincoln”—NBC-TV 
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These Names Make News: 
Dekker, Westgate, Phillips 


Nicholas Dekker has been elected 
president of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group and the other 
America Fore affiliated com- 
panies. J. Victor Herd con- 
tinues as board chairman. Mr. 
Dekker joined the group in 1916 
and in 1957 was elected vice 
president. 


Grant Westgate 
(r.) has been pro- 
moted to senior 
vice president- 
sales of Ohio Na- 
tional Life. Frank 
A. Johnson was 
promoted to 
agency vice pres- 
ident. 


Charles L. Phillips has been 
named board chairman of Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Life, subsidi- 
ary of United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty. W. E. Pullen is 
president, and Stewart Brown, 
vice president and general man- 
ager. All are executives of the 
property firm. 

William T. Hockensmith, formerly 
a deputy commissioner, is In- 
surance Commissioner for Ken- 


and co-ordinator of home office 
operations. Jesse A. Sanders, 
III, has been named vice presi- 
dent in the securities depart- 
ment of the investment division. 


John F. Walker has been elected 


executive vice president of 
North American Reinsurance. 
He has been a vice president of 
the company since 1951. 


Thomas C. Morrill, vice president, 


State Farm Mutual Automobile, 
has been elected chairman of 
the board of governors of the 
new Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. The Institute 
represents 532 casualty com- 
panies. 


H. Elroy Hamilton, North Amer- 


ican Life, was elected president 
of the Canadian Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Francis Van Or- 
man (I.) has been 
elected executive 
vice president of 
the American In- 
surance Com- 
pany. Robert 
P. J. Cooney was 
elected vice pres- 


ciety was formed by the merger 
of the Association of Casualty 
Accountants and Statisticians 
and the Insurance Accountants 
Association. 


Roger S. Worden 
(Il) has been ap- 
pointed executive 
vice president of 
Lafayette Life, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
William J. Mat- 
tingly was ap- 
pointed director 
of agencies. 


James S. Kemper, Jr., has been 


elected vice chairman of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty and 
American Motorists divisions of 
the Kemper Group. William H. 
Heineke and Martin P. Luthy 
were elected senior vice presi- 
dents. General Counsel Chase 
M. Smith was also elected a 
senior vice president. 


David L. Kravetz 
(lL) has been 
elected vice pres- 
ident and direc- 
tor of agencies 
for Suburban 
Life, Silver 
Spring, Md. 
Woodrow A. 
Schriver was 


elected general counsel, and William 
Blum, Jr., was elected to the board. 


John B. Wyatt has been promoted 


to secretary - underwriting ad- 
ministration for Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. Robert 
A. Morrison was promoted to 
secretary-aviation, and Frank 
G. Harrington, Jr., was pro- 
moted to secretary of market- 


tucky, succeeding Cad P. Thur- 
man. L. D. Cassady has been 


ident and general counsel. ing. 


Dr. J. Edward Hedges, professor Paul M. Holland, Baltimore man- 


named assistant commissioner. 


Frazar B. Wilde has become chair- 
man of the board as well as 
president of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. Henry R. Roberts was 
appointed executive vice presi- 
dent. C. Manton Eddy, Dr. Al- 
bert J. Robinson, Stuart F. Smith 
and Frank O. H. Williams have 
all become senior vice presi- 
dents. 

Barry Oakes has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president of Re- 
public National. Life. Rex Beas- 
ley has become vice president 
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of insurance, Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been elected president 
of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insur- 
ance. Dr. Davis W. Gregg was 
elected first vice president. 


Walter H. Mosher, Boston Insur- 


ance Group, has been elected 
president of the Society of In- 
surance Accountants. T. Cor- 
win Steele, Royal-Globe Group, 
has been elected executive vice 
president and John B. Stewart, 
The Fund companies, has been 
elected vice president. The So- 


ager, and Edward V. Wallace, 
San Francisco manager, were 
elected vice presidents of Afco, 
national premium budgeting or- 
ganization. 


John Adam, Jr., CPCU, has been 


elected a vice president of Wor- 
cester Mutual Fire, Worcester, 
Mass. He will be in charge of 
production, advertising and pub- 
lic relations. 


R. R. Hagelman has been named 


vice president of Zurich Life 
and will direct an expansion 
program. He was. previously 
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president of Southern Heritage 
Life. An affiliate of Zurich- 
American, Zurich Life is li- 
censed in 37 states and previ- 
ously confined its writings 
largely to group and credit life. 
Company now plans a complete 
portfolio of individual plans. 


Robert A. Bowles 
has been elected 
vice president of 
Jefferson Nation- 
al Life. He was 
formerly manag- 
er of the issue 
department. 


Sherwood M. Bonney has been 
elected a director of Johnson & 
Higgins. He has been treasurer 
since 1955 and a vice president 
since 1958. 

E. A. Caruso has been appointed 
comptroller of the Factory In- 
surance Association. He has 
been with FIA for 29 years and 
wag assistant controller for 
three years. 


Herbert M. John- 
son, general 
counsel and sec- 
retary, has been 
elected vice pres- 
ident of | Illinois 
Mid - Continent 
Life. 


John B. Siegel, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed financial vice president 
of Life of Virginia. Mr. Siegel, 
formerly in charge of the bond 
division, will head the newly 
organized financial department. 

F. Dudley Hollick has been ap- 
pointed vice president of admin- 
istration and Graham L. Russell 
was apointed vice president of 
personnel and public relations 
for all of the companies of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group. 

Francis T. Wyckoff and James A. 
Morone have been elected sec- 





General American Life. Robert 
N. Stabler was elected assistant 
vice president. 

William E. Pitts has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
in Atlanta for the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland. 
He has managed the Atlanta of- 
fice for 12 years. 

Joseph Wadsworth, secretary of 
The Travelers, has been named 
counsel and will serve in both 
capacities. He joined the group 
in 1946. 

Charles N. Mullican has been ap- 


pointed resident vice president 
and manager of the Western 
department in Chicago of Fire- 
man’s Fund and affiliates. C. A. 
DesChamps has assumed na- 
tionwide supervision of The 
Fund’s consolidation of all 
claim facilities. 

John H. Washburn, assistant vice 
president in the Western de- 
partment for The Home Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected 
a vice president and secretary 
of the company. 

Continued on page 84 


More than 20,000 brokers throughout the United States are taking 
advantage of Prudential’s Brokerage Service. They know, through 
profitable experience, that it helps them sell more insurance and 
increases their income. They also know that Prudential guarantees 


them full commission. 


Prudential’s booklet—"Profit and Prestige through Prudentiai’s 
Brokerage Services’’—tells about Prudential’s complete coverage, 
decentralization, prestige, promotion material and unique training 
program. Prudential’s “Brokers Guide’’—is a pocket-size, concise 
rundown of the full range of Prudential’s policies. These two 
booklets are designed to help you win your share 
of the growing life insurance market. Just send this 
coupon for your free copies of both booklets today 


retaries of the American For- 

eign Insurance Association and 

its member companies. AFIA 

has “regionalized” its world- 

wide operations and the new > . 

‘ : oo Profit and Prestige through 

secretaries will each administer Prudential's Brokerage Services” 

a region. and “Brokers Guide.” 
Edward L. Faith has been elected SP-83 

vice president and actuary of LiFe 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Ceerecerecoresees 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,N. J. 


C) | would like to know more 
about Prudential’s Brokerage 
Services and how they can make 


] Please send me copies of 








life insurance sales easier for me 
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M... than $200,000,000 in premiums was paid 


last year for insurance to cover American-owned risks 


overseas. 


One half of this amount went to non-American insurers. 


through non-American agents and brokers. 


The other $100,000,000 was placed by fewer than 2% 
of the licensed agents and brokers in the U. S. 


You, too, should be able to participate in this lucrative 


market. 


For further details, contact the AIU office nearest you. 
Ask for Dept. L. 


Ne 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 
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Gordon L. Williams has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created po- 
sition of sales development man- 
ager of Northwestern National 
Life. 


Roger F. Garrels 
has been ap- 
pointed vice 
president and su- 
perintendent of 
agencies for 
Guardian = Insur- 
ance, Dallas, 
Texas. 


William Leslie, Jr., general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, has been 
elected president of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society. Ernest 
T. Berkeley, actuary of Employ- 
er’s Group, and L. H. Longley- 
Cook, actuary of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, have 
been elected vice presidents. 


Fred G. Ray- 
mond has been 
appointed vice 
president of 
General Life In- 
surance Corpo- 
ration of Wis- 
consin. 


James E. Humphreys has been 
named executive director of the 
newly organized Ohio Insurance 
Information Service. James I. 
Scott, vice president of Ohio 
Casualty, is president of the 
new organization. 

Hedwig L. Eichenberg, special 
agent of Kansas City Life, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is the new chair- 
man of the Committee of Women 
Underwriters of the National 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

Al Drayton has been appointed 
director of public relations for 
the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. He formerly was 
director of public information 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

A. Herbert Nelson, former Min- 
nesota insurance commissioner, 
was elected to the board of 
Security Life of America, Min- 
neapolis. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 
seeking positions may submit a typed item 
Items may run no longer than six lines, 


the items shown on this page 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


Individuals 
written in the style of 


The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 
Address letters to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject withcut 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


-on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
E-26—Life Brokerage Mgr.—$7,200. 


Midwest office of leading life co 
Salary and override offers excellent 
opp. for future develop. 
E-34 — Life Controller — $1 1,000. 
Well est. West Coast co. Age, 
mid-thirties. Background home 
ffice accounting and statement 
prep. mandatory. 
E-51—Life Accountant — $]0 
Basic know —_ of accour 
first importanc IBM and elec- 
tronics of secpadins importance, 
but necessary. Location—M dwest 
P-23—AGH Underwriter—$8,000 
Well est. Eastern co. starting 
cident and dept. Excellent 
development potential 
P- 34—AG&H Prod. Mgr. — $9,000 
New England. Minimum 7 10 \ y 
successful exp. with age 
requirement. Involves app 
and training of agents 
P-63—Life Ass’t Actuary—$] | 
Location Midwest. Opr for Fe 
of Soc iety in ex 
location. 
H-5—Boiler and Machinery Under- 
writer—$7,000. Age to 35. Mult 
line co. of top reputation wants ex- 
perienced man for Midwestern lo- 
cation, 
H-9—Fire Exec. 
Eastern well est. in fire and 
allied lines. Applicant must be 
onversant with underwriting, field 
engineering, and sales of commer- 
cial fire business 
H-16—Mult. Line Special Agent— 
$7,000. Large Eastern co. has 
Southern territory openings for exp 
field men for fire and cas. business 
development. 
K-8—Senior Fire Underwriter — 
$8,000. Southwest. Home office 
staff opening for man exp. in un- 
derwriting fire and allied lines. 
K-17—Casualty Sales Dir.—$15,- 
000. 10-12 yrs. exp. with co. 
operating under American Agency 
System required by well-est. Mid- 
western Co. 


K-21—Casualty Claims Supr.—$9,- 
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R- 51—Salesman—We estern Penna 


-yr. old, $500,000 agency — no 


traveling—$7,500 or more 
M-15—Safety Construction 
cialist—Home office staff asst 
servicing mir. nationwide accts. 
Progressive Midwest cas. co. C.E 
degree. Age to 40. Salary open. 


A-44—Admin. Payroll Audit Dept. 
—Spec. agt. or und. exp. desirable. 
College background. Opp. for wider 
future respon. Salary open. Age 
to 40. 


C-27—Safety Engineers—Prog. co 
expanding operations needs exp’? 
men with supervisory potential 
Locations East. Midwest, South 
Prefer college degree. 3-5 yrs. exp 
Salary open. Age to 40. 


K-15 — Life — Medical Dir. — 
$20,000. Top co. has opening for 
doctor with minimum 10 yrs. exp 
with life co. home office. Loca- 
tion: East. 


R-19—Engineer—New dept. Mid- 
west mutual co. College and 
Workmen’s Comp. exp. preferred 
Must be willing to travel. 


M-23—Auditor—New dept. Mid- 
west mutual co. College and exp. 
preferred. Must be willing to 
travel and capable of setting up 
forms and procedures. 


E-48—Pension Specialist — $10,- 
000. Long-est. life co. in East. 
Must have record of successful 
exp. in Pension Field. 


E-53—Home Office Life Under- 
writer—$10,000. multiple life co. 
in Midwest expanding into life 
field. Unusual opp. for exp. under- 
writer. 


K-7—Actuarial Asst.—$8,500. Opp 
open with one of oldest and largest 
life companies. Eastern location ir 
Metropolitan area. Excellent po- 
tential. 
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EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
K-27—Cas. Sls. Mgr., thirties, col- 


lege grad. 8 yrs. exp. in personnel 
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N-1—State 
6 yrs. mult 
asst mgr. pr 
filings 
$8,000 
S-10—Life Operations Mgr. — 13 
yrs. home office and field all one 
major co. Presently respon. for 100 


Rate Filing Supr.— 
line underwriter, 6 yrs 
operty-cas rate 
dept. Making 


jalty 


state ins 





plus employees. Mid-thirties. Lo- 
cation open. Sal alary area $8,500 
Resume on r t. 


S- 5—Boiler & Machinery Mer. — 
early 40's, college grad, 14 yrs suc- 
cessful sales to top management, 7 
yrs all phases district opera- 
tion handling national accounts, 75- 
90 employees. Married, will 
cate. $12,000-$14,000 


A-10—Life Underwriter—agt. / 
yrs., asst. mgr. now for 5 yrs. In- 
terested in advancement and pos- 
sible home office affiliation. Wil! 
relocate. Asking $10,000 area 

* 1—Casualty Underwriting Unit 
combined exp. all 
Prefer positions es 
ng all lines 


mer 
relo- 


- 


)—40 yrs 
casualty lines 
unit hand 


C-75—Life Southern Regional 
Supv.—Broad background in super- 
vision and development of careef 
agent and brokerage agencies 


C-4—Fire Special Agent (Ill. & 
Wisc.) —30's, married, 10 yrs. exp 
as state agt. Background in und 
engineering, agcy., and dir. Sls 
Living N.W. Chgo. Sub. Salary 
open 


P-24—Casualty Underwriting Supv. 
lege grad. 10 years 
inderwriting exp. with 
salty companies. Loca: 
Salary range $9,000 


P-50—Inland Marine Mgr.—early 
forties, college grad. Capable of 
managing branch or home office 
operations backed by 10 years exp 
in underwriting and prod. Locatior 
open. Asking $10,000 


P-61—AGH/Life Manager—thir- 
ties, college grad., legal degree 
Varied exp. equips this man for 
branch or home office pos. Loca- 
tion open. Salary range $9,000 


H-11— Casualty Branch Megr.— 
thirties, college grad. 12 years exp 
in admin. and prod. with recog- 
nized companies. Location, East 
Salary range $9,000. 


A-33 — PR-Promotion-Advertising 
Director: In life promotion for 28 
years. Director public relations 
and sales promotion. Worked with 
AGH, ordinary and combination 
agencies. Looking for life company 
with long-range advertising, PR 
program 

H-17—Life Training Dir.—forties, 
college grad., exp.—more than 10 
years home office one rep. co. Lo- 
cation, open. Salary area $15,000 
H-33—Supv. - Systems/Procedures 
—forties, college grad. Systems 
exp. gained in 7 years exp. with 
well-known companies. Location, 
open. Making $10,000. 
H-60—Bond Underwriter—thirties. 
college grad., fidelity-surety exp 
nearly 8 yrs. with one reliable co 
Location, Midwest. Salary area 
$9,000. 

E-67—Life Controller — thirties 
college grad. Presently Controller 
with 9 yrs. home office exp. Lo- 
cation, South or Southwest. Salary 
range $12,000. 

E-71—Group Mgr. — thirties, col- 
lege grad. Nine yrs. with one co. 
managing a district. Exp. includes 
actuarial and underwriting duties 
Location, open. Salary area $8,500 
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Aetna Insurance ...... 
G. F. Sweet & Co. 
Aetna Life Affiliated 
Wm. 8B. Remington 
America Fore 
Prince & Co. 
American Appraisal 
Buchen Co. 
American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 
American Dist. Telegraph 
Richard LaFond 
American Fire & Casualty ....... 
American Insurance . 14 
Winius-Brandon 
American International Undwrs. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
American Surety 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


Bankers Life of lowa 
Berkshire Life 

Jules L. Klein 
Bituminous 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 


c 
Camden Fire 
Ecoff & James 
Central Standard Life 
Henry B. Kreer 
Coats & Burchard 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 


Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers' index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every core will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Combined Insurance ............ 29 
W. M. Davidson 

Conn. General ........ ijn 
Cunningham & Walsh 

Conn. Mutual ........ ete ae 
Wilson, Haight, Welsh & Grover 

Crum & Forster ... Cover 2 
Abrams & Bogue 


ie) 
Dawson, Miles M. 
E 
Employers Group 
Sutherland-Abbott 
Equitable Assurance 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 
F 
Fidelity Mutual Life 
Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp 
G 
Grain Dealers Mutual 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P. 


1. B. M. 
Benton & Bowles 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Cover 4 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Institute of Life Insurance ok 
J. Walter Thompson 


John Hancock 
McCann Erickson 


a 
Life of Georgia 
Liller, Neal & Battle 
Lincoln National Life 
London Assurance 
Krischner & Co. 


M 


Maryland Casualty scm ee 
J. M. Mathes & Co. 

Mass. Mutual mas ods at ga 

Metropolitan Fire Assurance ..... 60 
Chas. Brunelle 

Metropolitan Life ek ae 
Young & Rubicam 

Munich Reinsurance ; Loge ee 

N 

New England Mutual Life ..... 56 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

New York Life ieee 
Compton Adv. 

North American Accident iy ae 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer 

North American Reinsurance .... 52 
Abrams & Bogue 

Northwestern Mutual (Milwaukee) 1! 
J. Walter Thompson 

Northwestern Mutual (Seattle) ... 57 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung 
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Ohio State Life 
Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


P 

Penna. Lumbermens 

Gray & Rogers 
Pilot Life 

Lavidge & Davis 
Provident L & A. 

Power & Condon 
Prudential Life 
Reach McClinton 


R 
Royal Exc. Group 
Bruce Angus 


Ss 
St. Petersburg C/C 
Alfred L. Lino 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Shenandoah Life 
Houch & Co. 
Solomon, Irwin & Co. 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Sun Insurance Ofc. 
Bruce Angus 
T 


Travelers Insurance 


U 
Union Central Life 


w 
Washington Nat'l 
Western & Southern Life 
Williams & Anderson 
Horton, Church & Goff 
Woodward & Fondiller 
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Give your sales a 
real thrust with a 
jewelry miniature 

































































PEUDEUEY ANERNUDEQENUHEREREEEARDRUUOUUUORORROOUUUNIE 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 


MULTIPLE LINE 
NATIONWIDE 
FAST SERVICE 


ra 
the Pia of your trade- 


vette. mark or product. 
“— ee Write for free 


ry folder today. 
a 


Co EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 @ 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
———— see Service Offices and General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 
pn ae Manufacturers oe 1861 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 














THE SPECTATOR 





Upon the death of his father, George 
Washington inherited a considerable 
amount of land including Ferry 

Farm which lay close to the 
Rappahannock River in Virginia. 

To supplement the income of 

his inheritance which was mostly 
land, he sometimes operated 

the ferry across the river to 
Fredericksburg. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil paintings 
by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray little-known events in the life 
of our Country’s first president, George Washington. 


A booklet containing full-color reproductions of all eleven 


paintings is available upon request. In addition, we hope you will 


visit us and view the original paintings which hang in our 


Home Office gallery. 


Washiviglon National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT °* SICKNESS 
GROUP MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL SURGICAL 








FASTEST SELLING PACKAGE 


INA’S HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


INA originated the Homeowners and INA leads the field in volume written. This is a real showing in leadership, 
the kind the agent with a future should have, helping him get and hold business in any line. And here’s a point: 
the Homeowners is an opening wedge into complete family protection. One agent, one source, one monthly 


payment under INA’s new convenient |NAmatic plan. All this is extra value to help make your tomorrow big. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America . Life Insurance Company of North America . Philade'phia 








